

















THE POWER OF THE PRICE TAG! 


Prices that are too high make people mad. 
When they get mad enough, they quit buy- 
ing, and business stops. 

For people generally have pretty good 
sense, especially pocketbook sense. They 
are very much aware of both higher prices 
and lower quality. 

Do you know anybody who is happy 
about paying $4.95 for a two-dollar shirt? 
Or $2.200 for a $1.200 car? Or two bucks 
for an 85¢ meal? 

How does it help a worker to get a 20° 
raise, and then pay it all out in’ higher 
prices? 


How does it help a manufacturer to hike 
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his prices—to meet that 20% raise—and 
then see his sales slow down because his 
goods cost more than people will pay? 

Advice to everybody—to management, 
workers, merchants and farmers—don't 
price yourself out of your market. 

You are better off doing business at low 
prices and low margins than not doing busi- 
ness at high prices and high margins. 

lt is hard to live on the profits of sales 


that are never made. 





, / President 














This organization of over a hundred trained engineers has twenty- 


seven years of consulting management engineering experience. 


We invite you to write for more information, or to request 


a personal interview in your office. 


THE TRUNDLE 


ENGINEERING COMPANY 


Cleveland, Ohio, Bulkley Building 


CHICAGO, City National Bank Building, 
208 S. La Salle Street 


NEW YORK, Graybar Building, 
420 Lexington Avenue 
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This month we hear from: 





RoBERT B. KNOX, JR., who asks for 
better understanding of farmers’ coopera- 
tives in a very enlightening and convincing 
article called, “Coopera- 
tion, Please!”, page 9, 
was co-founder of the 
magazine, Cooperative 
Digest, and is its manag- 
ing editor, 

He is a native of New- 
ton, North Carolina, and 
made temporary stops at 
Davidson College, the 
University of North 
Carolina and finally collected a B. S. de- 
eree from North Carolina State College. 
We say “finally” because credits for the 
degree were accumulated spasmodically 
while he worked on and then edited the 
This college editorial 
work turned him from what he felt was 
a not-too-promising career as a ceramic 
engineer to what already has proved to be 
a successful one as a journalist. 





student newspaper. 


After graduation in 1937 he wrote pub- 
licity for North Carolina State College 
and then spent about three years working 
on North Carolina newspapers. Then, with 
a partner, he whipped up the idea for a 
farm co-op publication which materialized 
in 1941 as the Cooperative Digest. But, 
like many other young men of his age, he 
had to drop the ploughshare (in this case, 
the pen) to pick up the sword. The sword 
was at various times an artillery field 
piece, an anti-tank gun or the several 
weapons of the Infantry. But although Mr. 
Knox spent four years in close contact 
with lethal weapons, they were our own 
and not the enemy’s, for he never was sent 
overseas. 

“Cooperation, Please,” is a sequel to 
“Too Many Annie Oakleys,” which ap- 
peared in the January issue. Mr. Knox 
shows that many of the objections to 
farmer cooperative tax exemption privi- 
leges apply as well to other forms of 
business, including partnerships, mutuals 
and even larger corporations. But this 
isn’t the only point he makes—his article 
is interestingly packed with point after 
point in favor of present laws and prac- 
tices with regard to farmer cooperative 
tax procedure, 


Dr. JOHN SCHOLTE NOLLEN, who 
wrote, “Sovereignty’s a Straw Man” page 
27, is known to Kiwanians as Governor 
of the Nebraska-lowa 
District in 1936, and to 
thousands of educators 
throughout America as 
President Emeritus of 
Grinnell College, Iowa. 
Ever since graduating 
from Central College in 
Pella, Iowa back in 1885, 
he has been in educa- 
tional work. He spent ten 
years in study abroad and obtained his 
doctor’s degree at Leipzig. He did other 
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ON PAYS OFF 


IN PEACE-OF-MIND SECURITY! 


...and your insurance agent or broker 
as your best source for this protection 


If this were to happen on your 
property now ... would you be 
prepared . . . or worried over a 
probable lawsuit involving high 
medical expense and difficult set- 
tlement negotiations? 


Certainly, the foresighted house- 
holder is protected against such 
accident claims. Your experienced 
local insurance agent or broker is 
your best source for a_ policy 
tailored to your specific require- 
ments. Should an accident occur 
on or off your premises, he auto- 
matically places at your disposal 
the best service to settle claims 
promptly and expertly without 
loss of time or money to you. 


Moreover, he knows he can recom- 
mend our Comprehensive Personal 
Liability for two important rea- 
sons. First, he knows us well, for 
our protection and service is 
offered only through brokers and 
agents throughout the country. 
Second, he knows the Policy; how 
it provides $10,000 worth of pro- 
tection for each occurrence at a 
cost of less than three cents a day, 
plus medical payments up to $250 
for each person injured. Higher 
protection, if desired, costs very 
little more. Call our agent or your 
own broker today and join the 
ever-growing throng of house- 
holders now enjoying peace-of- 
mind security! 





be 


Affiliate: SURETY FIRE INSURAN 
“Dependable as America’ 
































HELP MAKE IT A FINE 
ARMY DAY 





Ar ONE time or another, the potential Regular Army 
recruit has to be shown. You have given him the facts 
—the many advantages of Army duty—but he may 
want to make a close-up acquaintance. That’s what 
makes April 7th‘an important date for him and for you. 


April 7th is Army Day. On certain days during the 
week of April 7th to 12th many Army installations all 
over the country will be open to visitors, along with 
spectacular exhibits in key cities. Watch your news- 
papers for dates. It will be a grand chance for young 
men to look the Army over for themselves. 

Army progress continues along a wide front, and on 
Army Day it will be on full display. New weapons, new 
material, advanced techniques—a demonstration that 
a strong America is a safe America—will be there to 
see and evaluate. 

You can help to make it a fine Army and a fine 
Army Day celebration by advising young men in your 
community to visit the nearest Camp, Post, or Station 
April 7th-12th, 


A GOOD JOB FOR You 
URGE THE FINEST YOUNG 


U. S. Army MEN YOU KNOW TO SERVE 


CHOOSE THIS THEIR COUNTRY NOW 
FINE PROFESSION NOW! 





YOUR REGULAR ARMY SERVES THE NATION AND MANKIND IN WAR AND PEACE 
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graduate study at Zurich, Paris and Berlin. 

When World War I broke out, he was 
President of Lake Forest College in IIli- 
nois, but he volunteered for service abroad 
under the YMCA. After working with the 
American troops in France he was ap- 
pointed General Secretary of the Associa- 
tion to organize and direct its work with 
the Italian Army. This took quite some 
time and he remained in Europe until 1920, 
serving also on the Red Cross Commission 
there. He had to resign as head of Lake 
Forest College and from the Presidency 
of the Association of American Colleges, 
another position of responsibility and honor 
that he had held at the beginning of 
the war. 

\fter his European service, he returned 
to Grinnell (he had first been there as pro- 
fessor of Modern Languages in 1893) this 
time as Dean of the Faculty. He became 
President in 1931 and President Emeritus 
in 1940, 

He was a delegate to the World Con- 
ference on Faith and Order at Lausanne, 
Switzerland, in 1927. 

Kiwanian John Nollen is the son of a 
Dutch non-conformist minister who 
brought a colony of Hollanders to Iowa in 
1847 and founded the town of Pella, where 
John was born in 1869, John received his 
early education from his father, who 
taught mathematics in Holland and became 


cashier of the local bank at Pella. 


PRIVATE FLYING won't reach its 
peak until its full usefulness as an aid t 
business as well as a thrilling sport is 
realized, says Oliver L 
Parks; in his article, “A 
Lift For Business,”’ 
page 17. Mr. Parks is 
dean and founder of 
Parks College of Aero- 
nautical Technology of 
St. Louis University, 
president of the nation’s 
largest distributing com- 
pany for light planes, and 
president of Parks Air Transport. The 
school he heads was given by him to St 
Louis University as a gift and is the 
oldest accredited aeronautical college in the 
nation. It cost $3,000,000 and furnished 
primary flight training to 25,000 young men 
during the war as part of the Civilian 
Pilot Training Program. 

His researchers have just made a survey 
among 2371 owners of small planes to find 
the uses to which they are put, both busi- 
ness and pleasure, the occupations of the 
owners and their age groups. Mr. Parks 
combines the findings with other pertinent 
information about the present status and 
future prospects of private flying in his 
current article. 


“Wer TRIED COMMUNISM,” page 5, 
our leading article in this issue, was writ- 
ten by Miss Sarah Corry who wrote 
“Power to Paralyze,” the story about 
nursing which appeared in the December 
issue. We described Miss Corry then as 
a nurse who left her profession to pursue 
writing and her current article proves that 
she has done as well in her second call- 
ing as in her first. 
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of this issue. 


Our cover shows W. 
Whalen, Governor of the Texas-Oklahoma 
District, in flight to one of his club. visita- 
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tions. Bill uses the modern way to reach 
many places quickly just as others will do 
when the advantages of private plane travel 
are more widely known. For more on this 
subject, see “A Lift for Business, 
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OMMUNISM is not new in the United States. In 

the passing parade since 1775, it has been tried in 
communal villages scattered from Maine to Oregon, 

All failed. 
To mention only a few, there were: the Shakers in seven 


Try-outs ranged from six months to 160 years. 


‘tates from Maine to Kentucky; the Rappists in Maryland, 
Pennsylvania, and Indiana; the Owenites in Indiana; the 
Kben-Ezers or Amanas in New York and Iowa; the Oneida 
York and Connecticut; the Icarians 
Bethel 


the transcendentalists 


Perfectionists in New 
communists 
(later 
Fourierites) at Brook Farm in Massachusetts; the philos- 


in Illinois and Iowa; the and Aurora 


in Missouri and Oregon; 
ophers at Fruitlands in Massachusetts. 

Reminders of their industry are all around you. Oneida 
Community Silver Plate is today’s wedding gift but it 
originated with one of the most radical communistic groups 
seeking to put an end to conventional marriage by col- 
lective mating. 

The Amana woolens, which just never wear out, and the 
handmade Shaker table, which is such a treasure, came from 
the oldest societies of the lot—the Amanas and the Shakers 
who ran “neck and neck” in pure communism, industry, 
static customs, and longevity attained through careftl screen- 
ing of new members and strict-obedience-or-get-out policy. 

It is significant that all these communistic villages arose 
during financial depressions and periods of social unrest fol- 
lowing wars; not in times of prosperity. Founded with dis- 
content in society as it is constituted, many drew their design 
for living from a leader’s personal whims as to what was good 
and what was bad in life and 
what should be avoided. Even 
with the best of leaders, they 
all petered out through their 
own inconsistencies. 


Let’s drop around and see 


Believe it or not, right here in our own 
United States we have tried out Communism 
in some form or another in many communities 
and every experiment has failed completely. 





This woman is a resident of Amana, lowa, which used to 
be a communal village, but recently turned capitalistic. 


By Sarah Corry 


how each wrote its own ticket in defeat. The Shakers came 
first with their 160-year stand. 

In 1775, the year of the battle of Lexington, Ann Lee, a 
40-year-old 
her husband, brother and niece, crashed the wilderness at 
Watervliet, New 


Introducing herself as God’s female incarnation, she be 


Englishwoman, with eight followers including 
York, for the first communistic settlement. 
came “Mother in Christ” to her following, known then as 
the United Society of Believers in Christ's Second Appear- 
ance. Later they were nicknamed Shakers because of their 
convulsive movements while supposedly ridding themselves 
of evil, and establishing contact with the spirit world. 
There were new members for five years; then deserters 
from a neighboring revivalist group joined. But the social 
and political upheavals following the Revolutionary War 
jumped the membership to 4,000 by 1823. They were most- 
ly Americans—but other nationalities including colored peo- 
18 societies scattered over seven states. 
Mount New 
York, in 1875 after the Shakers’ first hundred years showed 


ple appeared in the 
A visit to the parent society at Lebanon, 
that these communists were a static people, living for them 


selves, not contributing mentally, scientifically or even 
charitably to world society. 
The three-to-five-story cold gray frame buildings skirted 


Hills. 


dwellings were occupied by a commune or Shaker family 


the picturesque Berkshire Workshops, barns and 
composed of 30 to 90 men, women and children sleeping 
in dormitories and eating in a common dining-room with 
each sex separated to the point where a male member dare 
not tread the same _ staircase 
with a female member. 
had She 
“cured” a mouth cancer of a 
Hancock Shaker by the touch 


of her finger back in 1783, 


Ann power. 
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Ann Then the 


cancer by not eat- 


the year before died. 


Shakers “prevented” 
ing pork, 
Gentlemen with long, blue-gray coats 
and broad-brimmed skirts did not look 
their 80 years. Three plain meals a 
day, early to bed and early to rise did 
it, they claimed. No one ever got sick. 


The Shakers didn't work exhaustive- 


ly. Two hired and paid laborers got 
as much done as three Shakers. Out- 
siders were always talking about the 


Shakers buying wholesale in New York 


City and expecting the local trade to 
keep on buving Shaker mats, baskets, 
garden seeds, pitchforks, brooms and 
countless other articles. 


back land 


lhey refused one- 


Profits were put into 
$100,000 in 100 vears. 
half million dollars in pensions due their 


War 


They lived a good many years 


members rormer! Revolutionary 
veterans. 
is Shake pacifists before dying off in 
100. 


the age group ol SO to 


he 


1 
orphans 


Shakers did not want any more 


They got them from the state 


orphanage and returned those they 


thought “undesirable.” Only 10 per cent 


f the “select” stayed with them when 
they grew up The other 90 per cent 
grew discontented, wanted money for 
labor, and were too curious about the 
outer world. 


If they could only get new members, 


21 or 22 vears of age! They are the 
best then—at the height of their ene 


gies—but they just werent coming in, 
1875. “winter Shak- 


even in Plenty otf 


fall 


but left when “the 


ers” arrived in the with “empty 
stomachs and trunks” 
roses bloom again.” Membership drop 
ped from 4,000 to 2,400, almost 50 per 
cent from 1823 to 1875. 

had no library—just 
“Shaker 


If Canterbury Society 


They general 


their own printings such as 
and Shakeress.’ 
had books of travel, history and science, 
they wouldn't be good Shakers. 

Elder Smith read aloud the New York 
Tribune, at Mount Lebanon's evening 
meeting but he 
skipped headlines such as “Union Vil- 
lage Shaker 


$50,000." (All 


before 9:30 bedtime, 


Trustee Absconds with 


reading material was 
censored anyway. ) 

It isn’t the first time, the paper goes 
Canterbury is still feeling 
that. But 
bookkeeping when 
debts, 


on to say 


loss of much less than 


the 
what use is fancy 
Shakers pay cash and run no 
other trustees argued, 

Oh weil, “for convenience sake,” the 
legal title remained in the name of the 


trustees who ruled over all and had the 


whole say about the common property 
into which each member poured away 
all individual property rights upon 
entry. 

Eventually the final handful of Ken- 
tucky Shakers turned over their com- 
munal assets to a capitalistic neighbor 
for safekeeping and seeing them through 
to the grave. The spirit of Ann, the 
founder, had let them down. 

German preacher George Rapp gave 
his Rappists a better deal in commu- 
nism than that. He stayed on earth at 
least 42 years aiter he settled his 600 
German mechanics and peasatits in 
Maryland, Pennsylvania, and Indiana 
soon after landing on the East coast in 
1804 and 1805, 

He the 


didn't care if young people 


voted in celibacy two years after ar 
rival. It was up to them to remain 
celibates as they went on living in 


family style log cabins they built them 
selves. 


Each of 125 families threw all 


the 


their possessions, less than $500 each, 


into a common pool. In twelve years 
they even joyously burned the book 
listing individual contributions. They 


would go on forever owning everything 
in common. 

No more marriages, no more births, 
but 200 more new members from Ger- 


many; then no more unless someon 


wanted very much to be a Rappist 


Krom scratch they built three towns 


- 


in 2/ years: Economy and Phillipsburg, 
Pennsylvania, near Pittsburgh; and 
Harmony, Indiana, near Evansville 

They raised corn, wheat, rve, hemp, 
flax, introduced merino sheep into Penn 
sylvania, and made sweet oil fron 
poppies ; also made whisky in their 
Golden Rule Distillery but touched 
little themselves. 

They loved flowers, music and 
“Father” Rapp who told them the com- 
ing of the Lord was near and _ they 
must work not for great riches, but for 


benefit of all. They did, and their neigh 
bors praised their honesty, kindliness, 
charity, patriotism and square dealings. 
neighbors as well as 


led 
Harmony and the surrounding 20,000 


Unpleasant 


fever and ague them to undersell 


acreage for $150,000 to Robert Owen, 
British 
It just gave them a chance to rebuild 


socialist and rich industrialist. 
Economy nicer than ever with a garden 
for every house. 

Then in only 26 years after their ar- 
rival in America, along came a German 


Muller, 
Count Maxmilian de Leon, with strange 


adventurer, Bernhard alias 
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ideas, offerings of livelier times and re- 
institution of marriage. ; 
The Rappists paid him off with 
$105,000 and 250 of their members who 
founded Phillipsburg, ten miles away, 
only to have the Count skip out on 
them. The non-marrying Rappists went 
on to accumulate one million dollars by 
1854. 
death caught up with their celibacy, 


Toward the end of the century, 


wiping them out. 
Well, 


boy turned rich miller, had everything 


sritisher Robert Owen, poor 
in his favor to put over communism if 


He had 


plenty of his own money and a willing- 


such were to be the ideal life. 
ness to spend it. He even enjoyed a 
reception in the White House and the 
general public in the states he toured 
and lectured feted him. 

‘The United States has political free 
not mental freedom,” claimed 
1824. 


sion into groups of 1,200 people in co- 


dom, but 
Owen in He prescribed subdivi- 


operative employment and common 

ownership on a huge tract of land. 
Labor is the source of all wealth. Man 

Make 


that environment perfect and man _ be- 


is a subject of his environment. 
comes perfect, according to Owen. Come 
come all to “New” 
1824, and find out for your- 


one, Harmony, 


Indiana in 

self ! 
Eight hundred arrived in a few weeks. 

Owen went to England and came back 


with more European co-investors, each 


with an idea of his own as to how the 


“perfect” community should be run. 


Racial and petty conflicts began to pop 


up. In four years, 1828, Owen. sur- 


rendered, deeding the land to commu- 


nists, to individualists, and to his four 
sons who became outstanding American 
citizens. 

After sinking four-fifths of his for- 
tune in communism, Owen, who started 


labor at nine years of age, met death at 


87 with three final words, “What a 
relief !” 
In 1837, banks failed and _ mills 


closed. Labor unions—then fighting for 
the 10-hour day -dlidn’t get to first base. 
In 1840, a New 
tellectuals, George Ripley, George Cur- 


Nathaniel 


Fuller and others presented the solution 


group of England in- 


tis, Hawthorne, Margaret 


to the world’s ills by means of Brook 


Farm near Boston. A brook wending 


its way toward the Charles River ac- 
the name. 


held; 
a return to the soil 


for 
fort 


counted 


Their elimination of ac- 


cents on wages; for 


sustenance, communal living, and co- 


operative employment; insurance of 
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fairer distribution for everybody in art, 
science, and education. Just give them 
25 years to remake the world in which 
everyone picks up the pattern of the 
Brook Farm’s “ideal” life. 

Minister George Ripley and his wife, 
Sophia, assumed personal responsibility 
in buying the farm on a down payment. 
Two mortgages insured partial payment 
on the principal in three years, and 
brought enough cash for immediate 
needs. 

They formed a stock company with 
each member a contributor and share- 
holder receiving : promise of five per cent 
interest on stock; equal pay for men 
and women, $1 a day; free boar@, cloth- 
ing, and “fires.” 

Unlike most communal ventures, the 
initial members came from families who 
had enjoyed money and comfort. Never- 
theless, these writers, ministers, and 
philosophers pitched right in and did 
the cooking, milking, baking, garden- 
ing, and teaching so all could have more 
time for self-improvement to the greater 
benefit of humanity. 

*Transcendentalism” was their pass- 
word, “erasing” all of life's conflicts. 
It really means, “Rise above the dis- 
agreeable tasks and do them cheerily 
for the good of all.” Thus at the start, 
cleaning the barn at Brook Farm be- 
came as ethereal as composing a sonnet. 

Hawthorne milked the cows; de- 
livered milk in Boston in his blue 
smock, the uniform of Brook Farm, 
drawing all the housewives to the win- 
dows tor at least one peek. On the 
side, he wrote home complainingly about 
playing chambermaid to the animals, 
and signed his name, “Nathaniel, 
ploughman.” 

But exhaustion and no _ time or 
power for individual accomplishments, 
and the babbling of voices in the com- 
mon dining-room, began getting him 
down. In six months he quit, passing 
the buck to the future by saying the 
Brook farmers have struck upon what 
ought to be a truth which posterity may 
dig up to their profit. But he didn’t get 
his money back because Brook Farm 
stock was to be used, not removed. 

George Curtis labored on, but jotted 
down comments such as these in his 
diary, “Reform is organized distrust. 
No wise man is a reformer for long 
because wisdom sees plainly that growth 
is steady and sure and neither condemns 
nor rejects what is or has been.” Then, 
two years later, Curtis quit. 

Well, when Ripley bought the land, 
he didn’t see its sand and gravel block- 






































“Hawthorne milked the cows; delivered milk in Boston in his blue smock, the uniform of 


Brook Farm, drawing all the housewives 


ing their agricultural goal. Dairy prod- 
ucts were paying; and so was tutoring 
of Harvard students, and also the 
kindergarten, a novelty instituted abroad 
three years before. 

A $2,000 deficit in the third year 
brought in the philosophy of Fourier, 
French banker turned poor man, Owen’s 
contemporary and competitor in commu- 
nism. The deficit was erased and $1,000 
gained in the year following, but school 
enrollments decreased with parents be- 
coming suspicious of the Fourier 
influence. 

Fourier believed in dividing the 
world into phalanxes with at least 1,600 
persons to each 2,000 acres of land with 
centralization in Constantinople. Too 
far from Concord, argued Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, frequent Brook Farm visitor 
and analyst. 

Minimize industry, raise flowers, 
vegetables and shrubs instead of wheat; 
make all work easy and delightful in a 
4-to-5 hour day with no wages for 
labor; live in a phalanstery, a huge 
building, but really a grand hotel, and 
everything owned communally—those 
were some of Fourier’s blueprints for 
the “ideal” life. 


to the windows for at least one peek.” 


So Brook farmers built a phalanstery. 
It burned down. Small pox, many new 
members without common interest but 
with petty jealousies, and finally an ap 
plication for membership from a widow 
with child, whose father had been ex 
ecuted for murder, returned the farmers 
to the capitalistic world. In six years, 
on the installment plan, they paid back 
their debts incurred in their attempt to 
remake the world. 

Brook farmers were unchristian any 
way, living communally in order to get 
more of this world’s goods, reasoned 
Bronson Alcott, father of Louisa of 
“Little Women” fame. And he set out 
to show the real “ideal,” opening 
Fruitlands, another farm near Boston. 

His family, the ghost of Socrates, and 
Charles Lane, editor of an English 
health magazine, and financier for the 
project, joined him in the red brick 
farm house. The key to this new life 
was to dodge everything which wrongs 
man or beast. 

They couldn’t wear wool clothing be- 
cause wool robs the sheep. They 
couldn’t use a plow because a horse 
pulls the plow. They used a spade to 

(Continued on page 34) 
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OME 


organ ot 


highly-respected 


time ago a 


commerce printed an 
“Better Read It 


thereupon re- 


article entitled: 


vet The magazine 


counted a painful tale concerning an 


important industrialist who had_ been 
uldressing a top-drawer conclave. Near 


the close of hi talk, he stumbled into 


remark that had been inserted in the 


cript by an impish typist: “I some- 


times get mighty tired of all this eye- 
\ ish.” 
ghost- 


Last year, an “expose” of 


writing by John Tebbel appeared in one 


of our national magazines. The author, 


an associate editor of E. P. Dutton & 


Company, obviously spoke with some 


authority In fact, Leonard Lvons 


rushed into print with the accusation 


that Mr. Tebbel had ghosted another 
article in that same issue. And Walter 
Winchell added to the fracas a few days 
later by charging that Tebbel had 


ghosted three books in the previous 


eighteen months 

“We write it—vou sign it” reads an 
advertisement that appears regularly 
our metropolitan newspapers. It is in- 
(shost Writer's 
the sterner critics of this 


branch of belles 


serted by the Bureau. 
Some of 
lettres habitually com- 
pare it with the world’s oldest profes 


sion. But mavbe there are two sides to 
the story 
Although the 


president of an obscure 


third assistant vice- 
steel company 
should 


infer that he received help in the prepa 


will cringe in horror if anyone 


ration of his Chamber of Commerce 
iddress, the fact remains that our fore- 
most leaders make no attempt to hide 
the presence of Prac- 


tically all the 


literary counsel. 
knows that the 
British King’s address to Parliament is 


world 


invariably prepared by the Prime Minis- 
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You don’t really amount to anything these 


YourGhost 
_ WShowing 


By Lawrence H. 


(A ssiste d by his 


S inger 


Ghostwriter/ 


ter. And certainly every adult news- 


paper reader was vividly aware of the 


existence of the late President Roose- 
velt’s ivy-league team of word-polishers 

supervised by urbane Robert Sher- 
wood. 

You may recall the histor 
made by F. D, R. 
Bremerton N: ivy 
the summer of 1944, 


Aleutians 


speech 
deck of a 
Yard in 


upon his return 


from the 


cruiser in the 


The next day, a 


iress Was 


from the 
dozen journalists opined the ad 


so frightfully dull that it unquestionably 


been composed by the Chief 
himself. And 
patch the famous “Dear Jesse” 
the bitter Wallace-Jones 
Bert Andrews of the New York Herald 
Tribune’s Wa 


Bure: u devoted 
an entire column to a factual analysis of 


must have 
Executive after the dis 
letter in 


controversy, 


shington 
1 


the document. Having dissected it, sen 


tence by sentence, Andrews came to the 
conclusion that the unhappy epistle must 
entirely by Mr 


his right 


have been written 


Roosevelt. No ghostwriter in 


mind, declared this crack newshawk, 


could possibly have comn itte a all the 
blunders that were perpetrated in that 
document. 


‘The Wall 
deplorers 


ace-haters and the Jones- 
that the 


‘dictated but not read’ head- 


agree letter came 
under that 
ing,’ Andrews commented acidlv. “The 
President said some things in the letter 
that he never would have approved from 
the pen of others the ghostwriter 


] 


wouldn't have done that because he and 


his clan are not quite as insulated from 
public contact as the President.” 


Numerous figures have been men- 
tioned as literary assistants to President 
It is 


Washington that George 


believed in 
\llen is play- 
ing an important part in the writing of 
White Others 


Truman. generally 


House speeches who 


days, it seems, unless you have to depend 


upon another to do your writing for you. 


have been listed in this connection are 
Hugh Fulton and Samuel A. O'Neal, 
he latter being public relations director 
of the Democratic National Committee. 
lo date, no really important boners have 


heen chalked 


Ghostwriting, as a matter of fact, is 


p against this group. 


‘ation. Joseph 


not a twentieth 
W ood Krutch 


Samuel Johnson 


century cre 
in his scholarly volume, 
eminds us that old 
Sam weis one of England’s earliest Par 
\fter 


listening to the 


liamentary reporters a while, he 


became bored with 


windy debates, and he got into the habit 


of composing the speeches of members 


out of his own head. Once he defended 
stating that he was 
Whig 
dogs should not have the best of it. 
When he 
Prime Minister Pitt’s latest address was 
effort, 
wrote it in a 


the practice by 
scrupulous in seeing “that the 
heard someone remark that 
that statesman’s finest Johnson 
confided: “I garret in 
Exeter Street.” 
The height-of-something-or-othe1 
report circulated in pub 
ago to the effect 


though, was a 
lishing circles months 
poetry had been 
Writer's Digest 


irried a plea last year for canned 


that a current book of 
completely ghosted. 
peeches suitable for delivery at public 
school graduation exercises! And hark 


1940 


paign, it was widely 


ing back to the presidential cam- 
believed that the 
Pat- 
editorials 


same chap who wrote Captain Joe 
terson’s violently isolationist 


for the New York Daily 


imultaneously composing the 


News was 
eloquent 
featured by Col- 


interventionist pleas 


her’s. 

Is there any defense for the practice ? 
Yes, we think so. Although it is some- 
scandalous extremes, 
don’t 


to handle this chore. 


carried to 


times 


our important men simply have 


the time \ major 
statesman or business executive could 
devote his entire working day to the 
preparation of the speeches, statements, 
and announcements that he is 
Secondly, 


r philanthropist may 


reports, 
called upon to sign. a poli- 
tician, civic leader o 
have some worthy ideas which would be 
more effective if dramatized and tidied 


up by an expert in  phrase-making. 


(nd finally, 


listening public to get the 


it is a kindness to the read- 


ing and 


“pointing with pride” .and “viewing 
with alarm” done with a_ reasonable 


xk 


degree of grace and fluidity. 
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Coopera tion, Please! 


URING a 


highly-paid, 


recent strike of 
organized pilots 
against one of the major air 

companies, an official of a 
asked for an 


transport 
disinterested union was 
opinion on the. fairness of the pilots’ 
demands. 

He shrugged the question off. 

“Tt’s just a fight between capitalists,” 
he said. 

That fight was settled within a few 
weeks. On a broader scale, however, 
fight 
been waged quietly but relentlessly for 


another between capitalists has 
more than three years. With something 
far less tangible than a wage increase 
at stake, it has led in 1947, to anomalous 
name-calling as ill-considered as the 


misunderstanding from which it has 
festered and thrived. 

In a confused defensive position are 
\merican farmers who have organized 
and developed business associations to 
market their products and purchase, at 
cost, their erowers’ supplies. The asso- 
ciations are known as farmer coopera- 
tives. 

Arranged in belligerent opposition are 
a considerable number of American 
business men who have come to believe 
that the farmer cooperatives enjoy an 
unfair economic advantage under exist- 
ing tax laws, and that, somehow, they 
constitute an incipient socialism. 

By meeting strictly with certain re- 
quirements of Section 101 (12) of the 
Internal Revenue Code, both farmers’ 
marketing and purchasing cooperatives 
may exempt themselves from the pay- 
taxes. By 


ment of income 


doing so they place themselves in the 


corporate 


same tax category as mutual insurance 
companies, mutual savings banks, busi- 
ness partnerships of all types, and in- 
associations 


other business 


tvpes. For every “tax- 


numerable 
of various 
exempt” farmer cooperative, there are 
approximately 200 other “tax-exempt” 
business organizations in the country. 

The fact that these business organiza- 
tions are exempted from the necessity 
of paying corporate income taxes is 
based upon the definition of the tax it- 
self—a levy upon net corporate profits. 
Farmer cooperatives, as well as other 


By Robert B. Knox Jr. 


MANAGING EDITOR, 
COOPERATIVE DIGEST 


such presently-exempted businesses, up- 
hold their exempt status on the grounds 
that where there are no profits, there 
can be no income tax levies. In such 
organizations, any accumulation of 
funds over and above operating ex- 
penses and reserves are apportioned as 
patronage dividends, among the organi- 
zations’ members, where they are tax- 
able as individual income. 

This theory has been practiced almost 
from the beginning of income tax levies. 
Farmer cooperatives, which were 
formed in the United States as early as 
1810, grew vigorously between the two 
World Wars, but attracted little atten- 
tion from other business groups until 
those in direct competition were saddled 
with near-confiscatory taxes (since re- 
laxed) during the second war. On the 
theory concerning misery and company, 
a group of business men organized what 
is known as the National Tax Equality 
McCabe, a 


Minneapolis business man, as president. 


Association, with Ben C., 


This organization has sponsored state 











Here is the sequel to “Too Many 


‘ 


Annie Oakleys.” It deplores the 
feud between cooperatives and 
their opponents and it pleads a 


convincing case for the co-ops. 








groups in many sections of the country 
and carried on an aggressive campaign 
in an effort to arouse public opinion 
against farmer cooperatives, particular- 
ly, as tax-exempt institutions. 

The campaign has attempted to prove 
that farmer cooperatives are (1) profit- 
ing (through corporate tax exemption ) 
at the expense of their competitors; and 
(2) spearheading a move toward social- 
ism. 

Farm co-op leaders are vigorous in 
their denials of both charges. 

The whole objective behind the 
farmer cooperative is an integration of 
business activities to bring about more 
effective production and distribution of 
farm products. Business organizations 
everywhere follow the same practice and 
without additional tax penalties. The 
automobile manufacturer who operates 
his own coal mines and steel plants does 
so to effectively integrate his business. 
The tire manufacturer who establishes 
his own rubber plantations accomplishes 
the same result. And in each such case 
of integrated activity, the corporate tax 
is paid on net, overall operations. 

The farmer, just as much as the auto 


With- 


or tire maker, is a business man. 





This research laboratory of Southern States Cooperative in Richmond, Virginia, is typical 
of the scientific approach farmer cooperatives are taking toward agricultural problems. 
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Grapefruit is being graded here in the Waverly 


Growers Cooperative packing house entirely by 
means of the most modern automatic machinery. 


out an organization behind him, he would 
be forced to buy at retail the supplies 
which enable him to produce commodi- 
ties for a wholesale market. Much the 
same economic effect would be achieved 
manufacturer who 


by an automobile 


bought his tires from a email order 


house. Both the farmer and auto maker 
have learned that wholesale purchasing 
results in more profitable production. 

\ny manutacturing corporation can 
set up a purchasing division without 
obligating itself to pay an income tax 
levied directly against the savings thus 
effected. Taxes, in such cases, are paid 
upon profits from the integrated activi- 
ties of the organization 

Farmers, as individual business men, 


also believe that their taxes should be 
paid on their integrated activities. They 
regard their purchasing cooperatives as 
agents, who simply return unused or 
unneeded funds after the necessary pur- 
chases have been made. 

To achieve the same integrated result, 
farmers have established marketing 
their 
maintain 


associations, which also act as 


agents. These associations 
various facilities for transporting, stor- 
ing, grading, sorting, processing, adver- 
tising and marketing members’ crops. 
In such cases the expenses of the co- 


operative are borne equitably by farmer- 


members, with the savings taxed at the 
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Similarly, small druggists, bakers, 
and operators of department, furniture 
and clothing stores have cooperated to 
effect savings and compete with larger 
concerns. In all such cases, the associa- 
tions they have set up can qualify for 
tax exemption under provisions of the 
Internal Revenue Code. 

One of the largest and most notable 
examples of cooperation is the Asso- 
ciated Press, set up 99 years ago as a 
mutual news-gathering agency for New 
York 


simply because there are no profits upon 


newspapers. It is tax exempt 


which to levy a tax. Its operating ex- 


penses are pro-rated among member 
papers. 
Hundreds of retail credit bureaus 
throughout the country have been set up 
by retail stores to compile credit infor- 
mation and collect delinquent accounts 
Most of these are cooperatively-owned 


income tax-exempt organizations. 





Co-ops like this one owned by the Missouri Farmers Association at Cabool, Missouri, enable 
farmers to pool their resources in building modern processing plants. In this one, raw milk 
is converted into consumer products of the highest quality, untouched by human hands. 


farm level. In this plan, farmers have 
followed a pattern established by manu- 
facturers, who have set up sales depart- 
ments, distributors and dealers through 
out the nation. In all such cases, the 
tax load is borne, as in purchasing, on 
the integrated operations. 

Many other business men, as well as 
farmers, have adopted the cooperative 
as an economic vehicle to give them a 
stronger position in competitive mar- 
kets. 


belong to tax-exempt cooperatives. The 


An estimated 25,000 retail grocers 


Department of Commerce reports there 
1939, 


(the year of the last business census) 


were 136 such organizations in 
and they did a business volume of 
$154,000,000. Voluntary grocery chains, 
organized by wholesalers to bring about 
a more efficient sales and merchandising 
plan, did a business in 1939 totaling 
$753,000,000, 703 


participating. 


with establishments 





Cooperative financial institutions bulk 
largest in the tax-exempt picture. The 
537 mutual savings banks in business in 
1943, all of them owned by depositors, 
showed assets in that year in excess of 
$13,000,000,000, 

The majority of life insurance is held 
by mutual companies, exempt from cor- 
porate income tax. The five largest life 
insurance companies in the nation are 
mutuals. The only essential difference 
between these organizations and farmer 
cooperatives is in size and control. The 
average mutual insurance policy holder 
has little conception of the concern’s 
operations and has no control over its 
policies. 

Farmers thus wonder why they have 
been singled out for attack by business 
men who in many cases rely upon co- 
operative business structures themselves. 
Many business men, in fact, have rushed 
to the the farmers’ 


defense of co-ops 
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within recent months. To cite just a few: 
In an last fall the 

Indiana State Grange, Morris Sayre, 

president of the Corn Products Refining 


address before 


Company and a director of the National 
Association of Manufacturers, declared 
that “Regulations and laws which affect 
(should) apply 
equally to all forms of business .. . 


business operators 
The government's tax policy with refer- 
ence to cooperatives and other corpora- 
tions as a form of business enterprise 
should involve recognition of the (fact 
that) no justification is found for taxing 
at the source patronage refunds paid to 
\ll double 


taxation of earnings applied to dividends 


customers of cooperatives... 


to stockholders of all types of corpora- 
tions, including cooperatives, should be 
eliminated . . .” 

Mr. Sayre’s views in this respect were 
confirmed as official NAM policy in a 
statement which concluded: “Any co- 
operative corporation which can make a 
place for itself by its efficiency and 
imagination should not be handicapped 
by government.” This was tempered 
with a final paragraph which apparently 
referred to NAM advocacy of complete 
revocation of double (corporate plus 
personal) income taxation: “But there 
is no justification for policies or prac- 
tices which place the competitors of 
cooperative associations in an inferior 
position 

In another private report on the tax 
status of farmer cooperatives, the Com- 
merce and Industry Association of New 
York failed to make specific recommen- 
dations regarding taxation of patronage 
but that 

ultimately will be re- 


dividends, pointed out such 
“dividends 
flected in increased income of the recip- 
ients (and) subject to federal 
income taxes.” 

Even stronger support for farmer co- 
operatives came a year ago in a report 
of the House Small Business Committee, 
extensive hearings, 


which conducted 


both in Washington and at scattered 
points throughout the country. 

“It does not appear,” said the Com- 
mittee’s report, “that the tax exemption 
available to exempt farmer cooperatives 
has any true bearing upon competitive 
advantages which the cooperative might 
have in its normal operations 

The tax equality league and other 
groups have charged that co-ops have 
used their tax exemption privileges to 
build capital reserves at a rate unattain 
But 
farm co-op leaders view the advantage 


able by other corporations. many 


as a technical one only. Co-op directors, 
elected by membership vote determine 


what part of a co-op’s savings are to be 
distributed as cash refunds, or retained 
as capital reserves. This is regarded as 
a contractual agreement, equivalent in 
effect to the 
refunds and their voluntary return by 


actual issuance of cash 
the members. 

In the case of both partnerships and 
cooperatives, such reserves are taxed as 
individual income only. In the case of 
corporations, such reserves are taxed 
as corporate, but not individual income. 

Co-ops perhaps do enjoy one tax ad- 
vantage over other corporate structures. 
Co-op dividends on capital stock, limited 
by law to 8 per cent, are also taxable 
only as individual income. This was a 
concession made by the government to 
attract capital to agricultural ventures. 
this 


Co-ops 


Sut even concession can be de- 


fended. essentially belong to 
their patrons, rather than stockholders. 
Thus the stockholder is analogous to 
the bondholder of other business estab- 
lishments ; and co-op stock dividends are 
equivalent to the interest on bonded 
indebtedness paid by commercial corpo- 


rations. Such interest payments are, of 


could be abolished by underselling and 
out-pricing—an effect which might re- 
sult in wholesale ruin to independent 
dealers throughout the nation. The co- 
ops don’t want this because they expect 
to be accepted into the business com- 
munity on a basis of respect and fair 
dealing. 

It is unfortunate that any campaign 
has been launched to drive a wedge 
between commercial enterprise and the 
farmers’ cooperative business. The prin- 
ciples of both these great segments of 
the American economy are based upon 
the traditional American conception of 
free enterprise, spurred by the profit 
motive. 

\ny relationship between farmer co- 
operatives and an ideological movement 
are purely coincidental. Farmers are 
business men, seeking a fair profit from 
their operations. The entire question 
revolving about the taxation of their 
involves their 


cooperative businesses 


recognition as business men, and a 


recognition of- their organizations as 
business agents. 


A handful of farm cooperative leaders 





At Groton, New York, 134 beekeepers of New York, New Jersey and Pennsylvania operate 
the Finger Lakes Honey Producers Cooperative, which markets a standardized quality prod- 
uct under the brand name “‘Honi-Spred.” Most farmers’ cooperatives are small like this one. 


course, recognized deductions from cor- 
porate income tax payments. 

Farmer co-ops, it is true, have gone 
into competition with many independent 
dealers in farm supplies and farm prod- 
ucts, but this is viewed as part of the 
rough and tumble of free enterprise, 
to which the co-ops subscribe. 

But if the independents now competing 
with farm co-ops believe they are oper- 
ating under an unfair handicap, further 
taxation of the would redouble 
the effect. Most of the nation’s 10,000 


farm cooperatives were established and 


cOo-( ps 


have been operated on a ‘ yardstick” 
basis. They have never sought monopoly 
control, few have engaged in backbiting, 
and few have attempted to undersell or 
The 


majority have simply set fair values for 


out-price the independents. great 


the farmer-members as their primary 
goal. 


Thus, even the patronage refund 


have seized their positions as sounding 
boards for the expression of ideological 
motives foreign to American tradition. 
These acts are regretted as much by 
the great bulk of farm co-op leaders as 
they are with all supporters of the so- 
called 


themselves constitute the greatest reser- 


“capitalistic” system. Farmers 


voir of support in the nation for a 
yi 
strengthened free economy. 
The farmer cooperatives only—struc- 


turally and not ideologically related to 
the urban, consumer cooperatives—have 
done much to improve their economic 
position. Farmers don’t want govern- 
ment hand-outs and resent governmental 
interference. They want independence. 

Even in 1947, the average American 
farm family must live on an annual 
income of about $2,000. Without farmer 
cooperatives, it would be considerably 
smaller. The farmer needs his co-op. 


xk 


American business needs both. 
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Righteous anger is both Christian and useful and when tempered by 


adequate information and delayed 


it is the best kind of motivating 


by a reasonable cooling-off period 


force in bringing needed reform. 
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ANGER IS POWER 


By Edward W. Zi gler, 


E all get angry. It takes a 
good deal of irritation to 
bring some ot u to the boil- 


ing point. Others reach it over trifles. 


have tempers 


Many of us that rise 
uddenly without warning, and subside 
justa quic kly \ tamous preacher once 
rebuked a man for chiding him on his 
"he said stiffly, a | 


control more temper every fifteen min 


inger. “Young man, 
utes than vou will in a lifetime.” 

Many people think that the problem is 
to avoid anger. Not at all! As 


again and 


human 


beings we will get angry 


again—but few of us know how to make 
anger serve us 

In his letter to the Philippians, Paul 
writes, “Be ye angry and sin not.” Paul 
doesn’t tell his friends to be meek and 
He does tell 


them that there is a wrong way and a 


mild, never wrought up. 


right wav of becoming indignant, and 
that the latter is a part of true religion. 
In the New Testament the religious life 
is never pictured as unfailingly calm, 
sweet and unruffled. 

We are often provoked to wrath not 
but on account of our reli- 


gion. Thomas Fuller, the 


in spite of, 
historian, 
said, “Anger is one of the sinews of the 
soul: he that lacks it has a maimed 
mind,” 

Because Jesus loved God with all his 
heart, it angered him to see God’s tem- 
ple degraded by the commerce of the 
money changers. He was moved with 
indignation to see the poor, the sick, and 
oppressed treated with less kindness than 
cattle. Jesus was full of wrath when 
he came upon the citizens who had no 
cure for the woman taken in adultery 
except to kill her. Because he was in- 
tellectually honest, his ire was aroused 
by those who gave lip service to reli- 
g10n, and let others pertorm its labors. 

There is something amiss in a man 
if he is all sweetness and light in the 
harsh presence of injustice. There is 


something false about a person's interest 





in his fellow men, if he is unruffled by 
forces that blight their lives. It has 
been said that “Love degenerates into 


kindly 


unless it is balanced by the capacity 


a vague diffusion of feelings, 
for righteous indignation.” 

Most of us are bothered by the fact 
that when we become angry, we make 
egotistical, wrong-headed decisions. We 
‘blow our tops’ and then feel so 
self-respect. 


ishamed that we _ lose 


atomic power. 


Anger is somewhat like 
Wrongly used, it will bring utter ruin 
ind waste. Properly used and controlled 
by those who know how, it will do 
tremendously helpful work in the world. 
No man can prevent his ire from rising; 
every man can bring it under control. 

First, anger needs to be checked by 
information. 

We are often offended by the mistakes 
other people make. If we bothered to 
find out why they make them, we would 
be hurt much less, or not at all. We are 
indignant at things others are supposed 
to have said about us. If we took the 
trouble to find out what they really 
said, and meant, we would be much less 
wrought up. If we knew the origins of 


failures, we would be 


pet ples’ 


1 uch less irked, perhaps even moved 


other 
to pity and kindness. We must consider 
the unseen handicaps that plague the 
lives of apparently gifted people, the 
broken weapons with which they have 
to fight. 

I once had in a congregation a man 
who contributed practically nothing to 
the church’s support. His income was 
moderate but regular. His attitude, for 
which he offered no explanation, both 
Then | 
learned that he was trying to pay off 
debts, 
given up a dissolute life and joined the 


puzzled and exasperated me. 


heavy incurred before he had 


church. My irritation changed at once 
to respect. 
Second, anger needs to be controlled 


by an awareness of our own deficiencies. 
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One evening a cartoonist amused him- 
self and his friends by drawing a carica- 
When the 


drawings were passed around, each man 


ture of each man present. 


recognized the caricatures of his neigh- 
bors but had difficulty recognizing him- 
self. It is hard to believe and humiliat- 
ing to admit, but each of us is fre 
quently an unmitigated nuisance to some- 
body else. Our mistakes are just as 
offensive, our speech may be as caustic 
or venomous. Only when we clean the 
mud from our own sidewalk can we 
complain to the police because our 
neighbor fails to do so. 

Third, anger must be tempered by a 
desire to be constructive. 

\t a recent conference of clergymen 
and laymen in which I took part the 
chairman urged the laymen in the audi 
ence to be more active in the church. 
One man replied, “What’s the matter ? 
Don’t we kick enough now?” Some of 
us think that when we've kicked abort 
something, we’ve performed an invalu- 
ible service. 

No! Indignation must go beyond that. 

In today’s newspapers I see many full- 
page advertisements proclaiming in bold 
headlines the merit of this cause, or the 
plight of that group. Many of these 


causes are worthy ones, but what 


amazes me is that vou see the same 
names again and again among. the 


signers 


1 sponsors. How can these per 
sons possibly give any constructive at- 
tention to the dozens of causes they 
espouse? In these times it is not enough 
to protest, or pass resolutions, and then 
say, “I’ve done my share”—for you 
haven't. 

Yet some very significant accomplish- 
ments in modern society have begun 
with someone’s honest indignation plus 
a level-headed follow through. 

When Henry Ford was young he was 
appalled at the hard labor demanded to 
operate his father’s farm. His persistent 
effort to reduce that labor led him into 
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mechanics and mass-produced motor 
cars. The cash register was invented by 
a man who was worrying himself into 
a nervous breakdown because of his em- 
thefts. 
from 


ployees’ The dial telephone 
the 


undertaker who believed that the girl 


resulted indignation of an 
operators were deliberately bungling his 
calls. 

Years ago a young engineer at Gen- 
feet 
while sleeping in the winter. He became 


eral Electric suffered from cold 


disturbed enough to develop an electric 
foot today’s 
The universal use of 


warmer—the model for 


electric blanket. 
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and backroads to cover a mere 25 miles. 
Next day he went to the Allegheny 
county courthouse and personally copied 
its survey He then went to the 


maps. 
Gulf Refining Company and persuaded 
it to print 10,000 copies and place them 
in gas stations where people could find 
them—the world’s first free auto maps. 

Herbert L. Matthews was, he writes, 
“A bookish man by nature, and was 
meant to live in an ivory tower.” He 
me ¥. 


spondent, but it was his mounting indig- 


was a competent Times corre- 
nation over the rising evils of war and 


Fascism that spurred him into becoming 





“. . . it angered him to see God’s temple degraded.” 


air-brakes and mechanical couplers on 
all railroad cars began with the indig- 
nation of a non-railroad man, a former 
Army chaplain named Lorenzo Coffin, 
who saw a brakeman lose his fingers 
in a brutal and unnecessary accident. 

William B. 


advertising man, returned home ex- 


Akins, a Pennsylvania 


hausted after a weekend auto trip in 
1914. 


were unmarked and mostly unmapped, 


Because the roads of the day 


he had driven 100 miles over cowpaths 


“The 
wicked, vicious quality of the suffering 


a great journalist: wanton, 
imposed on others seared its way into 
my heart.” Matthews’ unremitting effort 
to report world events accurately and 
significance has 
finest 


to understand their 


made him one of our foreign 
correspondents. 

Almost every law for the protection 
and welfare of wage-earners began with 
someone’s wrath. Twenty-five years ago 


New York loft 


there was a fire in a 


13 
building. Because of the gross negli- 
gence of the Triangle Shirtwaist Com- 
pany, 146 factory workers died from 
burns, suffocation, or jumped to their 
death. An unscrupulous lawyer got the 
proprietors off, the workers’ deaths were 
settled for a miserable $75 each, and 
the case dropped out of the headlines. 

But the 


determined people. Among them were 


not out of minds of a few 
two state assemblymen, Robert F. Wag 
Al Smith, 


young social worker, Frances Perkins, 


ner and and an unknown 
who had been a witness of the fire. None 
were national figures at the time, but 
they felt they had to do something. 
They could not rest until they had cam 
paigned and secured legislation which 
established higher standards of health 
and safety for all American workers 
than had ever existed before. 

Fourth, anger must be checked with 
a cooling-off period. 

Some years ago Mr. Elliot Humphrey 
and Mrs. 


Harrison Eustice began rais 


ing shepherd dogs for character and 
intelligence. Both had minds of their 
own and hated to take orders. Conse- 


quently, it was understood that if they 
disagreed, they would keep silent for 
two weeks, and then if still angry, break 
up the partnership. They had a violent 
disagreement, and one night at the end 
of two weeks of silence, Humphrey 
wrote out his resignation, and laid it 
on the breakfast tray that was to be 
taken up to Mrs. Eustice in the morn 
ing. At dawn, he woke from a troubled 
sleep, retrieved the letter, and tore it up. 
By taking time to think things over, 
Humphrey saved what was to become 
the splendid Seeing Eve, bringer of 
happy and useful living to the blind. 

It is best, usually, not to act on the 
an mind. Some 


impulse of angry 


wrought-up people count ten before 


doing anything. I sometimes count to 
twenty-five. Many a decision made in 
the heat of the moment would not be 
took but 


to study that decision. In 


carried out if we an instant 
our human 
relations, many a catastrophe would be 
if a 


room, closed the door, and put his anger 


avoided man went into his own 


to the test of prayer. 
It is folly to tell ourselves or others 
not to be angry. There are times when 


you cannot avoid its swift and sudden 


rise. But what you do with it and about 
it is a different matter. Bring your 


anger under control. Check it with the 
f Channel it 


facts. toward constructive 
ends. Give it a cooling-off . 


.. and then 


xk 


take action. 








My Persona 


By Roe Fu lherson 
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Have You Got It In Your Pocket? 


RICH man protligate son had been before the raffic 
judge everal previous occasions charged with 
peeding, reckless driving and driving while drunk. 

This time he was up ona “hit and run” charge. The police 
in evidence and the boy said nothing to refute it 


t the first time you have been before me,” said 


e ti lge severely. “It is time to make an example 
of you. I am going to fine you the limit of one hundred and 
hat ll right,” interrupted the boy. “I’ve got it right 

here 1 \ pocket = 
| fifteen days in jail,” added the judge. “Have you 


} ; 1 ] ] 


Liberty, contentment, friendship, love and other essentials 


ppiness, cannot be paid for out of the best filled por ket 
| am tortunate to live in a land of sunshine and eternal 
an of our chamber of commerce is “Warm 
cool in summet This is as nearly true as most 
ommerce. 


from northern Canada south, and east of the Mississippi 


iN eople think of this subtropical climate as the place 
to retire to in their old age. In the meanwhile, they deprive 


pleasures and luxuries that they may 


ve their pockets stuffed in order to begin spending when 
they have stopped earning. 

\ long time ago I heard a story of a small town on a 

ountain top in Sweden, and | love to tell it. An inclined 


] ] 


railway leads up the side of the mountain, and in the sta- 


tion at the foot of the mountain is this sign: 


‘At Trocate you will find good bread 
and meat and wine, 
But if you want a good time, you will 
have to bring it with you.” 
In the wheat belt of the Northwest where the blizzards 
howl in the winter and the temperature drops to twenty-five 
below, what is more natural when a man has his pockets 
well stuffed and 1s ready to retire, than that he should look 


; 


oward the groves and sunshine of southern Cali- 


orange 


will find good bread and meat 


As at Trocate, there he 
and wine and all the other,things he can buy with his well 
stuffed pocketbook, but if he wants happiness, he will have 
to bring it with him. 


In the Midwest, when the snow flies and the ice forms 


] 


and coal bought and eternally shoveled into the 


fortune thinks 


must be 


furnace, the man who has made his small 


naturally of the pink grapefruit country of south Texas. It 


is a goodly country. 


As at Trocate, he will find there all the material things 
of life which he can buy with his accumulated wealth, but 
happiness is not for sale, even in that blessed land. 

From Canada south, all the eastern part of the continent 
looks to subtropical Florida as the Promised Land to which 
to retire and spend their remaining days free from the icy 
blasts of winter. 

But even the irrepressible chambers of commerce of 
Florida will not offer to sell men happiness, for again, as 
at Trocate, to have it, you must bring it with you. 

After fifteen years of living in Florida and watching people 
who have filled their pockets with money and retired, | 
honestly believe that the more money they have, the less 
likely they are to find happiness here. With so much money, 
they are inclined to try to find happiness in the expensive 
night clubs and other Scotch and watering places, only to 
discover that instead of finding happiness they have found 


stomach ulcers and hangover headaches. They look for hap 
piness at the race tracks and the gambling houses. Their 
roll of bills grows smaller and they wonder why they are 
no happier. 

Why doesn’t excitement constitute happiness? Just what 
does make for happiness ? 

Certain it is that happiness cannot be bought like a pound 
of pickled pigsfeet or a can of tomato soup. Like religious 
conviction, it is something from within projecting itself out- 
ward into the life of the person who is blessed with it. 

Contentment and happiness are nearly synonyms. Some 
tropical fruit ripens every day of the year where I live. The 
man or woman who plants fruit trees and finds contentment 
in tending them, watching them blossom and bear the endless 
procession of guavas, avocados, mangoes, bananas, papayas, 
eggfruit and citrus, comes nearer finding happiness in his 
garden than he ever would in any night club or at any 
race track. 

The man who goes daily to the beach and sits on the 
golden sand in the sunshine watching the gulls dip and turn, 
the stately pelicans sail and dive, who counts the waves 
rolling in to see if the seventh one is really larger, finds 
contentment and happiness here just as he would anywhere. 

The man with the hobby finds happiness. The man who 
can paint a little, play the piano a little, sculp or carve a 
little: the man who loves books or photography, has little 
trouble finding happiness in retirement. 

Then there is fishing. It is a happy little boy who loves 
fishing, and that boy stays happy all the rest of his life 
because he is a fisherman. 

Have you got that in your pocket? 
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“All 





By Dr. 


GOVERNOR, 


HE entire Illinois-Eastern lowa 
District is now working to make 
the first convention to be held in 
our district the largest and greatest 
event in Kiwanis history. There are 140 
clubs in the district, 27 of them in the 
Chicago metropolitan area alone. The 
9,000 members of all these clubs are 
uniting to provide the hospitality that 
will make up for the fact that never be- 
fore have they had an opportunity to 
welcome Kiwanis delegates to the great 
city of the Middle West. 
A unique feature of convention plan- 
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Here is the slogan and just a sketchy preview of the program that wi | 


attract Kiwanians to the great Middle West by the thousands early this 


summer to attend the first Chicago convention in all Kiwanis history. 


oads Lead to 


Above is a view of the bandshell in Chicago’s Grant Park on 
the Lake Front where the Monday evening All-Kiwanis Night 
will be held. At the left is District Governor Dr. H. 1. Conn. 


AH. I. Conn 


ILLINOIS-EASTERN IOWA DISTRICT 


ning this year is the assignment of a 
definite part of the program to a spe- 
cific club in the host city, so that the 
entire membership can concentrate on 
each phase of the program and compete 
with other host clubs in a friendly at- 
tempt to outdo each other. 

One of the Chicago area clubs, for 
example, has no other assignment than 
to provide suitable entertainment for the 
children, and every member of that 
club, from now until the convention is 
over, has nothing to think about but the 
task of making the 1947 convention a 





Chicago” 


memorable one for every child who at- 
tends. Similarly, one club has been as- 
signed the responsibility for completing 
details for entertainment of the ladies 
—a reception, a style show, lunch 
eons, theater parties, side trips and 
other specific events on the agenda for 
the ladies. 

One club is working on the conven- 
tion prelude to take place Sunday eve- 
ning. Excellent choir music has already 
been arranged and the speaker will be 
one of the outstanding clerics in the 
nation. The theme, of course, will be 
spiritual. 

On Monday, the first real day of the 
convention proper, the theme of the pro 
gram will be “Peace” and an outstand- 
ing national figure will make the main 
address. In the afternoon there will be 
a reception for International Officers’ 
wives to be held at the largest hotel in 
the world, The Stevens. That night the 
surprise event of the convention will 
take place. Nothing like it has ever 
been scheduled for a Kiwanis conven 
tion and it is doubtful that anything like 
it will ever take place again. The setting 
for this event is ideal. It will take place 
in the bandshell in Grant Park, with the 
Lake Front yacht harbor on one side 
and Chicago’s Michigan Avenue skyline 
on the other. 

The theme of the convention will be 
Peace—Patriotism—Opportunity. Just 
as the main speaker on Monday will 
have “Peace” as his subject, the out 
standing speakers on Tuesday and 
Wednesday will discuss “Patriotism.” 
Thursday will feature an address on 
~e )pportunity.” 

Tuesday evening is set aside for the 
President’s Ball, Wednesday night is 
the main feature entertainment and the 
program will be over on Thursday noon. 

The entertainment program for the 
ladies is so full that, with the exception 
of the evening events, it will be held 
independently of the delegates’ daytime 
sessions. We of the Illinois-Eastern Iowa 
District can truly invite you to the most 
thoroughly planned convention in Ki- 


xk 


wanis history. 
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eC 
FORT 
WAYNE 
Plan 


RECENTLY completed long 

range program of Fort Wayne, 

Indiana, Kiwanians to improve 
the health of their community through 
the acquisition and use of mobile x-ray 
equipment is an object-lesson in plan- 
ning and persistence for all Kiwanis 
clubs. 

The plan has become a by-word tot 
organization and for effective use of all 
the avenues of publicity, and the best 
techniques of fund raising. 

To keep check on the drive, leaders 
and team captains met twice a week un- 
til its success was assured. Total funds 
raised exceeded the goal by $604, and 
the goal of $20,000 was $2,243.84 more 
than was actually needed. 

Cost of operation of the new Allen 
County unit will be financed through 
Christmas Seal sales. School children 
will be x-rayed without cost; adults in 
industry and business groups will be 
taken as groups at a below-cost figure 
per person. Itinerary of the mobile x-ray 
room will be planned by the association 
in conjunction with industrial leaders 
and public school administrators. It is 
expected that within a few years every 
Allen County resident will have had the 
benefit of an x-ray screening. 

In addition to TB, many other chest 
disorders are often discovered through 


routine chest x-rays. Will Ross, presi- 











dent of the National Tuberculosis Asso- 
ciation, recently paid tribute to x-ray as 
a valuable case-finding device for heart 
involvements. Then there are various 
types of lesions, benign and malignant 
growths, pneumonias and similar dis- 
eases whose presence is easily detected. 
The top photo shows an interior view of the Fort Wayne Mobile x-ray unit. Middle picture The mobile units merely do the screen- 
shows the unit actually in use photographing employees of a local factory. At the bottom, ing, and if any sia miaiiel condition is 
Dr. M. R. Lohman, president of the Allen County Tuberculosis Association, has his chest ae if 


x-rayed. Left to right: William Dider, president, Ft. Wayne Kiwanis Club, Dr. Lohman, 
Walter Lupke, past president, Floyd Jefferis, chairman, Special Events Committee. 


suspected, the person is referred to his 
own physician for further study. * * * 
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"'M one of those guys who never 
grew up so far as literature is con- 
cerned. When I was a kid I enjoyed 
reading paper-backed novels—much 
frowned upon in those days—and_ the 
passing of the years hasn’t mellowed my 
literary tastes. For today I am a Dick 
Tracy fan, which, as some people will 
tell you, does very little to make me a 
man of distinction. But, so far as Dick 
Tracy fans are concerned, and_ their 
number is legion, | am unique in that I 
am inclined to worry about the future of 
my hero. Not, I assure you, that I fear 
Dick will meet an untimely death from 
some gangster’s bullet. My concern for 
the future of Dick Tracy is something 
which stems out of the knowledge of 
what happened to the paper-backed 
novels I enjoyed so much in my youth. 
In other words, the eternal question 
which keeps popping up in my mind is 
this: 
the funnies and demand a cleanup? 


Will public opinion turn against 


Maybe you are inclined to scoff at 
But don’t scoff, I say, 
cially if you can recall the fuss and ado 


my fears. espe- 
which occurred not so many years back, 
the 
movie makers needed to clean up their 


when powerful interests decided 
product for the public good, and espe- 
cially the good of the juvenile public. 

Unfortunately, the movie 
didn’t 


quency. That plague is still with us, and 


cleanup 


do away with juvenile delin- 


once more public opinion is aroused and 
Find the 
causes of juvenile delinquency and de 


everywhere we hear the cry: 


stroy them! 

There is a fight in the offing and it 
will attack the 
motion picture industry. This time the 


be more than an on 
fight against juvenile delinquency will 
reach into all sorts of corners and crev- 
ices and people who least expect it are 
to 


Not the least of these may be the news- 


have their feelings bruised. 


going 


paper publishers who have long recog- 
the 


sections, and especially the detective- 


nized the importance of comic 

action strips, in building circulation. 
Will the coming fight against juvenile 

delinquency result in an attack on the 














I'm 
Worried 


about 


Dick Tracy’s 


DB ihttathas 





By Harry F, Wild 


comic strip detectives? It would not 
Murder runs wild in the 
the 


nies. Crime is meticulously depicted in 


surprise me. 


funnies. Murder is crude in fun- 


the comic sections of newspapers which 


editorially oppose crime and murder 


and, yes, juvenile delinquency. 
Recently, in an editorial dissertation 


on the causes of child delinquency, a 


West Coast newspaper advanced the 
opinion that children could have no 
respect for policemen so long as Holly- 


wood insists on portraying law enforce- 
ment officers as stupid, unimaginative 
and blundering idiots, incapable of out- 
smarting the criminal until the smart 
private investigator steps in and solves 


the case for them. The newspaper which 


made this editorial challenge was, at 
the same time, running two detective 


strips which depicted crime in a much 
more lurid and detailed fashion than is 
ever seen on the silver screen these days. 

No the 


officers of the movies are thick-headed 


matter if law enforcement 
dunderheads, the handling of the murder 
theme by the Hollywood impresarios is 
always in better taste and much less 
the 


found on the comic pages of the daily 


repulsive than brand of murder 
press. A Hollywood murder victim may 
make his exit because of a blow from a 
blunt instrument, or a thrust of a knife 
into his héart, but seldom, if ever, do you 
see the actual death instrument doing 
its dirty work. 

Not so with the comic strip murders. 
Death comes with more exacting detail 
—gushing blood, the knife ripping into 
flesh, brains splattering, if necessary, 
before the impact of the death-dealing 
instrument. Remember when Breathless 
murdered the old butler with a set of 
garden shears? The handle of the 
shears, protruding from his heart, quiv- 
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ered for at least three days. This, dear 


friends, is murder in the funnies—mur- 
der for little children to feast their eyes 
upon, and to dream about at night. 
About six years ago, a subscriber to a 
Middle-Western daily 


method employed by a detective strip 


objected to the 


siren in dispatching a gangster. What 
he objected to most, wasn’t the fact that 
she shot the gangster in the stomach 


(all bullet holes graphically displayed) 
but that she was calmly carrying on a 
He 


thought it was too casual a way to kill 


telephone conversation at the time. 
a man, even one who deserved death, 
and he didn’t care to expose his chil- 
dren to such callousness. 

[ wonder what 
he thinks today. I'll bet his kids got the 


thrill of a lifetime when Breathless dis 


Poor, deluded fellow. 


covered Shaky’s partially decomposed 
body under the boardwalk. 


As I 


before, | am a Dick Tracy fan. In fact, 


But don’t get me wrong. said 


[ practically chewed my finger nails 


down to my wrists when Influence did 
And 


Dick’s future, even though he does get 


Dick Tracy in. I’m worried about 


out of the darnedest jams. 
Maybe 


youth that makes me worry about the 


it is what happened in my 
future of Dick Tracy. I keep remem- 
bering the people who frowned upon 
my reading those paper-backed novels 
| used to enjoy so much. Sure, reading 
those stories didn’t hurt me, but my 
parents and teachers and a lot of other 
people thought they were going to be the 
ruin of me and all the other kids of my 
generation. And that is why I’m wor- 
ried about Dick Tracy’s future—worried 


that parents and educators may start 
getting the same ideas about Dick and 
his comic strip contemporaries. In fact, 
| live in mortal fear that some day I'll 
pick up a newspaper and read that some 
poor kid committed a crime because he 
got the idea from something he saw in 
the funnies. 

If that ever happens—O, Heaven for 
bid! Gosh, I 


to Dick Tracy! 


hope nothing 


happens 














NI 


against 


of the main arguments 


an international gov- 


it that could entorce uni- 


ernmet 


versal peace is the fear that we will have 


to give up some of our “sovereignty.” 


\s a matter of plain fact, we have given 


it up already. In the modern world, 
overeignty has become a complete mus 
nome? It is the ghost of a dead tact 
which stalks spookily through all inter 


; 


national documents and discussions, but 
has 


Sovereignty 


substance. 
the 


' 
no real 


means Status, power 


of authority ot a sovereign \nd a sov- 


ereign is one who is supreme above all 


and endowed with absolute pow- 


er. In the United States, a 


others 
an example 


a modern nation, there is no one who 


ol 


supreme ind endowed with such 


power, 


1 he the ory ot cle mocracy is that this 
quality of sovereignty has become the 
prerogative of the people, and this im- 


mediately reduces it to an absurdity. 


Supremacy” divided into one hundred 
nillion parts means simply 
has vanished. There 
the status and power 
lt we then appeal to a representative 
of government as embodying the 
ot the people, 


theoretical sovereignty 


we ire wain driven to a negative r¢ 
ult. The President of the United States 
not sovereign; he is limited by the 
Constitution and an elaborate system ot 
check balances—any attempt on hi 


supremacy would quickly 


lead to Impeac hment he Congress is 
lot sovereign; it too is strictly limited 
in its functions, and even if that were 
not so, the concept of “supremacy” di 


vided among several hundred wrangling 


, or 
gisiato 


s would be silly. The Supreme 


( ourt ‘s not sovereign; it Is even more 
closely bound by restrictions and limita 


tions than the Executive and the Legis 


lative. 

The logical result of all this is clear: 
there is no such thing as sovereignty 
anywhere in the United States. This 
apple ~ equally to all other modern 


states. It is only in primitive and back- 


ward political systems that the word has 


any real meaning, and the attempt of 
dictators to seize and maintain absolute 
power in the modern world leads only 
to disaster. 


What. the 


really mean by sovereignty is something 


international documents 


altogether different and far less mag- 


nificent. They mean, quite clearly 


though not frankly, the interest or ad- 


vantage of each nation, as understood 
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Soveretenty’s 
a Straw Man 


By Dr. John 


Pp A . Vt NEE 


vi wl 


by the men who are temporarily in con 


trol of its governmental functions. Ot 
course this is not static fact—it is 
highly contingent and fluid. For ex 


ample, high tariffs may conceivably be 
to the advantage of a nation at one time, 
No 


SOY 


low tariffs or free trade at another. 
like 


ereignty is involved. The real matter is 


noble abstract eternal notion 
as practical and pedestrian as a horse- 
trade. Naturally, this is equally true 
of the talk 
or state sovereignty within the Union, 
the called 
“national honor,” which politicians can 
cloak to 


obsolete about state rights 


or of slippery abstraction 


so easily use as a shady 


schemes. 
It follows that all argument about the 


BRA 


Scholte Nollen 


sacrifice or surrender of national sov- 


ereignty is pure shadow-boxing. A great 


deal of hightalutin but vexatious and 


even dangerous oratory could be spared 
this obsolete term 


all 


all boils down to a practical question of 


if the ot were 


banned 


use 


from official discussion. It 


interest or advantage. 
The 


clarified by the experience of the United 


international situation may be 


States in forming “a more _ perfect 
union.” As a matter of historic fact, 
it is evident that no state lost or sacri- 


ficed anything of value by the substitu- 
tion of a firmly unifying constitution 
for the loose and ineffective confedera- 
tion. On the contrary, every state, and 
every citizen of every state, has gained 
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immeasurably by the change from “plur- 
ibus” to “unum.” It is a significant fact 


that, while the word “sovereignty” ap- 
pears in the Articles of Incorporation, 
“each state retains its sovereignty, free 
dom and independence,” it has no place 
in the’ Declaration of Independence or 
in the Constitution, based upon the idea 
of the General Welfare, which after all 
is the only concept worthy of this place 
of honor. 

[he application of all this to world 
affairs is inescapable. One World is not 
a dream but a reality. The ends of the 
earth are nearer together today than 
were the boundaries of the United States 
in the days of Washington, and the eco- 
nomic interdependence of the world is 
closer than was that of our embryonic 
states. The safety and prosperity of all 
peoples can be obtained only by peace- 
ful organization and the freest possible 
interchange of ideas and scientific in- 
vestigation as well as of the commodities 
of trade. Cooperation has become the 
condition of survival; and for the first 
time in history our command of the 
forces of nature is such that the old sad 


economy of scarcity, the cause of end- 


Just one word that we hang on to like a valuable relic is keeping 
us from understanding that world government really is inevitable. 








less conflict, can be discarded and an 


abundant supply assured for human 


needs everywhere. 
This is a happy situation which no 
stage of human even 


earlier progress 


faintly foreshadowed. It imperatively 
demands ‘a new and wider perspective 
for all our thinking and planning. The 
old watchwords are dangerously out of 
date, the old economics and politics can 


’ 


not serve our purpose. Our “one world’ 
is a new world and it requires new ideas 
and methods 

The first 


must be 


piece of old lumber that 
discarded in this new day is 


With 


isolationism 


the obsolete idea of sovereignty 
the 
of the nations, especially of the United 


it must go traditional 
States, where there are still disturbing 
traces of this national malady. There 
is no other way to security or prosperity 
for any people than the recognition of 
the patent fact that only united action 
can meet the needs of men in one world. 
All talk of a possible sacrifice of na- 
tional sovereignty is beside the point. 
As in the case of the formation of the 
American Union, so in the international 


sphere today, there can be no loss of 
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any real value or privilege for any na 
tion in responsible world organization. 
the ghost of sovereignty 


Thus tar, 


has worked havoe with the honest ef 
forts of statesmen to set up an effective 
and responsible international organiza 
tion. Winston Churchill is authority for 
the statement that even the now defunct 
league of Nations, despite its inherent 
weakness, could have been used to pre 
vent war if properly used by the mem 
We know that 


due to sabotage by the blind selfishness 


ber nations. failure was 


of the great powers. The organization 


of the United San 


Nations, set up at 
Francisco, no doubt can be used to guar 
antee peace, if the present great powers 
continue to cooperate to that end, as 
self-interest will compel them to do. 

while im 


The 
charter of the United Nations is only a 


But this negative result, 
mensely important, is not enough. 
timid beginning, its timidity definitely 
caused by unreasoning fear of the ghost 
of sovereignty. As soon as this spectet 
is banished, the United Nations can be 
gin to consider their real individual and 
interest in a “more 


common pertect 


union,” which will deprive no nation o1 
people of any actual value, but instead 
will bring immeasurable advantage to 
all. The honest recognition of this fact 
will lead to the conclusion that the in 
terest of the parts of our one world i 
bound up indissolubly with the interest 
of the whole. 
Perfectionists are protesting that 
world organization must await the de 
velopment of a remote abstraction which 


call 


characteristic fashion they are putting 


they ‘‘world-consciousness.”” In 


the cart before the horse. Human na 


ture does not work that way. Men have 
never found any other method to lear 
to work together -aan by experimenting 


National 


in the United States did not precede, 


In cooperation. consciousnes 
but followed the adoption of the Consti 


tution, and seventy-five years later it 
had developed just enough strength t 
defeat the forces of disunion 

the 


men 


It is only as leaders ot 


the 


public 


thought and entrusted with 
government can show the courage and 
determination to create the working 
function of unity that “world-conscious 
ness” will have a chance to grow and 
express itself. To this end we may well 
begin by clearing away the rubbish of 
such wrecks of time as “sovereignty” 
we may then begin to lay the foundations 
of the statelier mansions worthy of be 
the 


world spirit. 


f the 


x** 


coming permanent abode ¢ 
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First row: Dundalk, Md.; Vernon, Calif.; Oakwood, 
Ohio. Second row: La Feria, Tex.; Denville, N. J.; Six 
Points, Corpus Christi, Tex. Third row: Galax, Va.; 
Lincoln, Ark.; Roosevelt, N. Y.; Midland, Tex.; Lancas- 
ter, Ky. Fourth row: Greater Gentilly, New Orleans, 
Lq.; Fairbanks, Alaska; Miracle Mile, Los Angeles, 
Calif.; Southwest Hills, Ore.; Beaumont, Calif.; Guy- 
men, Qkia. Fifth row: Black River, N. Y.; Franklin, 
N, J.; Rutlond, Vt; St. George, Montreal, Quebec; 
Jacksonville Beaches, Fla.; Bordentown, N. J.; Graham, 
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Bluefield, Va. Sixth row: Denison, Tex.; Algiers, New 
Orleans, La.; Lenox, Mass.; Peapack-Gladstone, N. J.; 
Hamilton, Baltimore, Md.; Rolla, Mo. Seventh row: 
Hillsborough, New Brunswick; Warrendale, Detroit, 
Mich.; Lincoln Park, N. J.; Cedar Grove Area, Shreve- 
port, La.; Silver City, N. M. Eighth row: Maryville, 
Mo.; Pacific Beach, Calif.; Mt. Washington, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio; Rapid City, S. D.; Polk City, lowa; 
Roxbury-Succasunna, N. J. 
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By John A. Yerger . 


Q] 


a 


long ago a prominent speak- 
that 
bers of their clubs and similar 


er told Kiwanians mem- 


service organizations were the greatest 


recipients of publicity about social 


work. “A S 


this work it is only proper that you be 


the largest contributors to 


fully informed on what is being accom 
plished with your money,” he said. 
What the speaker did not make clear 
is that most of these same members have 
not yet recognized the value of social 
work training and experience in their 
own welfare programs. For when clubs 
shape their community service plans or 
initiate other civic action, social work 
last 
are humanistically 


ers often the to be called in. 


“Social 


are 
workers 
inclined persons who let their emotions 
be their guide,” one earnest Kiwanian 
told me at a recent club meeting. “Why, 
frustrated old maids 


most of them are 


who use the service as a device to ease 


their own inieriorities.” Actually, just 


the reverse is true. 

Present-day social work is a profes 
sion just like law, engineering or medi 
Its accredited members not only 


but 


cine, 
are college graduates, have com- 
pleted two years of graduate work at 
some large university. Here they study 
the causes, diagnosis and treatment of 
problems of human suffering. Once ex 
perienced, they are found in hospitals 
and clinics, in institutions for depend- 
settle- 
and the 


church, schools, industrial plants and 


ents and delinquents, in social 


ments recreation centers, in 


community agencies. As one clergyman 


e 


Wa rh 


C1CNCE 






WF 
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aptly put it: “Their services are an ex- 
pression of the community’s sense of 
responsibility for those of its members 
who are in need of help.” 

Kiwanians can improve their commu- 
nity service programs through such pro- 
fessional assistance. It’s a real advan- 
tage when a social work executive can 
help plot the course and point out the 
perils and exigencies of the club’s plan 
for giving help to others. There is a 
similar merit as a trained social worker 
gains insight into the difficulties of a 
Kiwanian aided underprivileged child 
and helps his parents realize that his 
restlessness is the natural result of their 
tense misunderstanding of his daily be- 
It is ideal when Kiwanis com- 
aided to the 


causes from the tragedies presented and 


havior. 
mittees can be dissociate 
see them in their proper perspective. 

“That 


common sense,” is a 


can be done by anyone with 


common retort of 
club members. But, they cannot explain 
why,-from the very beginning of Chris- 
tianity when it was recognized that the 
weak and unfortunate must be cared for, 
the treatment of human maladjustments 
met with little success at the hands of 


Now 


sional inquires into the causes of malad- 


untrained personnel. the profes- 
justment and studies the individual or 
problem in relation to the whole social 
And 
planned modern scientific techniques are 
utilized. 

I know a veteran who received such 


environment. when treatment is 


assistance. He was recently discharged 
from the army as a neuro-psychiatric 
this diagnosis. 


but refused to accept 


After wandering from doctor to doctor 
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in his home town he found none who 
could give a physical cause for his ail- 
ments. Downhearted, he consulted a so 
cial worker. She dug into his past and 
learned he had many infuriating ex- 
periences with his father. Similar events 
occurred with his commanding officer 


which finally broke him down. After 
discharge civilian work proved impos 
sible. When his social worker inter 


preted her scientific understanding of 
his situation to him he was able to ac- 
cept the army diagnosis. Now he re 
ceives treatment from a psychiatrist who 
is assisted in the therapy by the social 
worker. 

To the untrained worker the question 
of what to do would have been differ 
ent. It might have been answered in 
several ways. Perhaps such a worker 
would have pointed out that since he was 
discharged as a neuro-psychiatric he 
should be committed to a mental hospi- 
tal. Possibly steady work, more recrea- 
tion or a different environment may have 
been suggested. Or he might have been 
given no advice but just money to tide 
him over. At any rate, all such recom- 
mendations would simply have increased 
his confusion instead of his self-confi- 
dence. 

As executives, Kiwanians can possibly 
best understand all this by analyzing 
the tasks of the 


trator. Today few business or industrial 


social work adminis 
leaders have jobs more difficult than the 
director of an average social agency. 
Not only must he initiate plans for the 
effective development of his agency and 
nianagement of its boards and commit- 
tees, but he must raise its funds as well. 
There is publicity to be routed, staff to 
be maintained and supervised, and pro 


And, 


although he makes no financial profit 


fessional services to be rendered. 


for his organization he is included 


among America’s big business, for in 
terms of capital funds and expenditures 
he stands among the top ten industries. 

At one club | 
learned how ably such a social work ex- 
this the 


Kiwanis club raised their welfare funds 


visited recently | 


ecutive had helped. In town 


through various projects. They used 
the returns each year to organize ath- 
letic contests and buy recreational ma 
the But it 


didn’t seem to them as if they were 


terial for town children. 
really helping those who needed it most. 
Then someone suggested that the social 
worker head up a committee. He ac- 
cepted and began by appointing other 
community leaders who made a survey 


(Continued on page 33) 
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The small private plane 

will not really come into its own 
until everyone realizes it has 

a place in business as well 


as in pleasure flying. 












This small private plane is just as able to help 
solve the business man’s travel problems as the 
large one, subject to a few current limitations. 





A Lift for Business 


By Oliver L. Parks 


DEAN AND FOUNDER, PARKS COLLEGE OF AERONAUTICAL TECHNOLOGY, 
ST. LOUIS UNIVERSITY 


REAT things have been fore- 
cast for airplanes ever since 
the time of Jules Verne, and 
America comes closer each year to real- 
izing the benefits of both private and 
commercial aviation, to say nothing of 
military aviation. Nevertheless, it is 
cold, hard fact that our nation is still 
many moons away from the airplane-in- 


every-garage era, and we in the industry 
are faced with the responsibility of at- 
tempting to analyze the delays and chart 
the course of aviation, particularly pri 
vate aviation. 

I am inclined to believe that by this 
time many Americans had expected to 
see private airplanes by the tens of 
after wave of them, 


thousands, wave 
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virtually forming a carpet in the sky. 
And perhaps some Americans are dis- 
appointed in the numbers of families 
who hop into their personal planes each 
week-end and putt-putt through the 
clouds to Rainbow Lake. Perhaps, too, 
many Americans view aviation more as 
failing to live up to such extremes than 
in the light of actual accomplishment. 

[I am in agreement with them to this 
extent—that I believe today is no time 
for flight of fancy, no time for rosy 
dreams. Today is, instead, more of a 
time for an examination of current prob 
lems than it is a time for long-range 
forecasting. This does not mean we re- 
fuse to anticipate developments. Instead, 
I am among the first to insist the future 
aviation limitless. 


horizons of are 


Nevertheless, before we approach the 


solve 


benefits of the future we must 


the problems of the present. 

The aircraft distributing oganization 
which I head, in cooperation with En 
gineering and Research Corporation, 
manufacturer of the plane we distribute, 
has just surveyed 2371 owners of pri- 


vate planes. Exclusive of airport oper- 


instructors, farmers and 


ranchers are at the top of the list so 


ators and 


far as ownership is concerned. Execu- 
tives, merchants, salesmen, manufac- 
turers and doctors follow, in that order. 

Of the 2371 planes, 883 are used for 
business and pleasure; 532 for pleasure 
alone; and only 357 for business. (The 
additional number is composed of planes 
demonstrations, in- 


used for charter, 


struction and research). The obvious 


point is simply that too few are being 
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Charles Foulkes (right), Kansas rancher, and Bernard Lund (second from right), a farmer, 


both of whom use small planes in their business travels, are shown at the Dodge City, 


Kansas, Airport discussing flying with two officials of a plane distributing organization. 


used for business, despite the fact that 
they lend themselves so efficiently to 
business trips. In other words, the pri- 
vate airplanes already in the hands 


flvers are not providing their maximum 


in utility. 


The voungest owner in the nation of 


Ercoupe, is 16 vears of 
The 


you might expect. 


the 
oldest 1s 82. 


our plane 
age and the najority 
ire not voungsters, as 


lust a fraction over 70 per cent of them 


between the ages of 30 and 40. Of 
the remaining 30 well over halt are 
more than 50 vears old. And there are 
more 40-year-old owners than there are 
of anv other age 154 of them. 


In the second place in the age group is 


45. this being the age of 139 owners. 
Third place goes to 35-year-olds who 
number 138. The average age as shown 


in this survey is 38. 


At our major bases—at East St. 
Louis, Kansas City, Indianapolis, 
Wheeling (Chicago area), Ill, and 
leveland and Columbus e have come 


up with some other rather interesting 
findings. We are first and foremost con 
vinced that a greater utility must be 
achieve d and proven before personal 


aviation can take its place in the nation’s 
respects, 
problem is comparable to old 
“Which comes first, the chicken 
d 


and economy. In n 


activity any 


the 


our 
saving 


or the egg?” To a degree, the auto- 


suffered the same grow- 
the 


auto- 


mobile industry 


ing pains and was confronted by 


Which comes first, the 
And a newer ver- 
“Which 
or the 
field, we 
“Which 
the 


logic to 


question 


the road ?” 


same theme would be 


mobile or 
sion of the 
the television sets 


comes first, 


transmitting stations?” In our 
are ever plagued by the question 
first, the 
ports?” It is only 


figure that people don’t want to buy and 


comes airplanes or air- 


elementary 


operate planes unless they have a large 


array of places to visit; nor do people 


want to build a until they can be 
assured of a profit-paying amount of 
traffic. 

We 


Responsibility i, 


that 
rests with the 


are currently at impasse 


believe, 


myriad of cities, towns, villages and 


communities which dot our nation, for 


it will only be through their efforts that 


a network airports and airparks will 


ever be established. We cannot. wait 
for the traffic, but we can be confident 
that it is on its way! 

This poses a roblen of econonly 
during the growing stage, and it is a 
problem which must be analyzed by the 
government, civic leaders, and by com- 
munity organizations. Those who blaze 
the trail and who bring to their cities 


and towns the best in air facilities first 


will be the beneficiaries of untold divi 


dends in the near future. 


It has been our experience as a dis 


simple vehicle ts 


the 


tributor that a safe, 


the answer insofar as airplane is 


concerned. It is my judgment that any 


plane which is not spinproof, any plane 


"Bars Pio Roe 
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which does not have simplified controls, 
and any plane which does not have tri- 
cycle landing gear is obsolete for per- 
sonal flying. 

Economic conditions have prevented 
nanufacturers from turning out quality 
and Mrs. Amer- 
it is likely 


aircraft at a price Mr. 
ica expect to pay. However, 
that within several years mass produc 
considerably reduce 
at the 


faster, 


tion methods will 
the 


time, 


price of aircraft, and, same 


planes will be safer, easier 


to operate. Furthermore, new naviga 


tional devices, many of which were de- 


veloped during the war, will be available 


not only to airlines but to help guide 
the salesman and the vacationist as they 
take their family aircraft through the 
skies. 


We are trying desperately to take the 


airplane out of the vacht category, and 


have it regarded as something more 


than a rich man’s hobby. To do this we 


must offer a measurable amount of 
utility. We have noticed in our seven 
states that too many owners are content 
with a Sunday afternoon aerial trip to 
nowhere—a circular joy-ride that starts 
at their airport and ends there. At all 
of our bases we have conducted a series 
of mass flights, to points as far away 
as New Orleans and Wisconsin and 
South Dakota, in an effort to give our 
plane owners confidence in cross-coun 


such ar 


We that 


instrumental in 


try navigation. find 


madas are breaking 


down an inherent public hesitancy re 
fights. 

After two or three group flights, we 
find that the 
will feel confident to go out on his own. 
the 


garding long 


average Ercoupe owner 


In most cases, he flies by use of a 


sectional air map and navigates through 


following check-points on the ground. 


However, more and more private pilots 


are beginning to use radio for naviga- 


= eee ; 
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This airport at Ripon, Wisconsin, is typical of others which must spring up before private 
flying can stretch its wings. A permanent hangar to replace the Nissen huts is being built. 
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tion purposes, either flying the beam as 
airliners do, or using a loop to “home” 





on a commercial radio station located in = 


the city toward which they are bound. 


I find that it is sometimes difficult to = 


prove utility of the personal aircraft to 
the city dweller unless the man be a 


salesman, or a frequent traveler, or a 


hunter or a fisherman who makes reg-: 


ular trips to the great outdoors. How-: 


ever, no coaxing is necessary when it 


comes to convincing the average farmer = 


of the tremendous utility in the person- 


al plane. On the plains of Kansas mem- = 


bers of my organization have found 
farmers and ranchers using Ercoupes 
with the gay nonchalance they formerly 


mustered in driving their model-T’s. 


Recently, several of our representatives 


concentrated upon the State of Kansas 
in an effort to determine the exact 
usage to which farmers were putting 
our planes, and they selected as_ the 
typical flying farmer a 52-year-old 
rancher named Robert Lund, owner of 
a 640-acre ranch near Dodge City, Kan- 
sas, and a 3000-acre tract south of 
Kinsley, Kansas. 

The use of an Ercoupe has virtually 
revolutionized operation of the two 
ranches for Lund who used to commute 


between them by automobile. The dis- 


tances between the ranches is 65 miles 


by road, and the nature of the roads 
makes it a good three hour trip. Ranch- 
er Lund, who has landing strips on both 
of his tracts, now makes the trip in less 
than a half hour by plane. 

Mr. and Mrs. Lund even do all of 
their shopping by plane. They shop at 
Plains, Kansas, 30 miles from their 
home ranch. The general store is only 
three blocks from the airport. Back in 
the old days when- farm machinery 
would break down, Mr. Lund would 


have to order by mail and would some- : 


times wait more than a week for new: 


parts. Now he hops into Wichita and 
Kansas City by Ercoupe and is back in 
several hours. 

There are almost a half million hold 
ers of private pilot licenses in the United 
States. In the potential market for pri- 
vate plane purchases there are 3,000,000 


former military flyers, 800,000 regular = 


14,000,000 
airminded Americans 18-24 years old, 


airline passengers, 


and 1,200,000 upper income familie: 
who would like to own personal planes. 
However, there are only 3,255 civil air- 
ports. Nevertheless, 3,050 additional 
airports are to be constructed—an in- 
crease of 305 a year to a total of 6,050 


in use by 1955. 


young = 
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The Menace 
of 
Hydrophilia 


By P ames Newelly Emery 


I HE Greeks had a word for it— 


if they didn’t, they should have. They 
named most of the diseases, mental 
and physical, serious and minor. And 
if they failed to include hydrophilia in 
the list, somebody slipped. There is a 
crying need for some heavily endowed 
foundation to make it possible for the 
research fellows with their white lab 
oratory coats and high powered micro 
scopes to make an intensive study of 
this dangerous virus 

Water! It’s wonderful. That is, in 
its proper place. The clink of the ice 
against the sides of a frosted pitcher 
is one of the most delightful anticipa- 
tory sensations that human enjoyment 
has yet experienced—especially on the 
morning after. 

And a shiny porcelain bathtub with 
its chromium gadgets that can mix the 
water to a pleasurable degree of lux- 
urious tepiditv—where you can _ sing 
all the old favorites, and some new 
ones—where you can lie and soak in 
comfort—is one of the heights of 
human _ bliss 

But this growing epidemic of hydro 
philia- 

I have watched the apparently un- 
checked spread of it among my friends 
—people who are otherwise sane, en- 
joyable folk of high mentality, friends 
who play a good and not too irritably 
stiff game of Contract, who know how 
to order a dinner, and who mix a pal- 
atable cocktail. Whenever they come 
near a body of water, they are ap 
parently seized with an uncontrollable 
desire to shed all their clothing, 
squeeze. themselves into a_ tight-fitting 
and next-to-nothing bit of scantiness 
known as a bathing suit, and rush 
headlong to immerse themselves all 
over—and insist that you, likewise, do 
the same thing, no matter what your 
inclination. The sight and smell of 
water, salt or fresh, seems to arouse 
a latent personality in them, during the 
dominance of which they are apparent- 
ly not responsible for their actions. 

It doesn’t matter whether the bot- 
tom is stony and you bang your toes 
and knees on the sharp rocks and 
scrape off good-sized samples of epi- 
dermis that you can ill spare; or 
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whether the bottom is muddy and 
squushy, and filled with decaying leaves 
and water-soaked branches, to. say 
nothing of a few jagged bits of old 
iron and occasional defunct and sunken 
tin cans. Or whether the water may 
be pleasantly warm, or so chilly that 
you dip a cautious toe in the shallows, 
and shiveringly immerse your person 
with the utmost reluctance. 
husky who wants to drag you down 


Some 
to his/her own level spashes icy drops 
all over you, and shouts gleefully, “Oh, 
get in all over! It’s wonderful, once 
vou eget in!”’ 

So you yield against your better 
judgment and splash around in the icy 
water, until your hands and feet feel 
as if they would snap off like icicles at 
any sudden tap or jar, and the goose- 
pimples emerge on your shoulders and 
thighs in so pronounced fashion that 
you could grate nutmegs on them. When 
you get a reasonable excuse, you at 
last get out of the water, only to find 
that some even more foresighted per- 
son has beaten you to the limited 
spaces available for a dressingroom, 
and you sit around and shiver pitifully 
in a clammy bathing-suit that dribbles 
and trickles water down inside of your 
knees and over your toes, and you 
wonder if—before eternity comes to an 
end—you will ever have the oppor- 
tunity to get off those clinging gar- 
ments and once more don the habili- 
ments of civilization and decency. 

hen there are the joys of a dip in 
the early morning, when, bolder than 
was ever your custom, urged by some 
fell impulse that you cannot explain, 
tiptoe down to the water’s edge; when 
the dank, clammy mists are hanging 
low over the lake; when a mournful 
loon sweeps low over the water, and 
with a scathing and raucous laugh tells 
you just what kind of gol-darned moron 
you are to punish yourself with such 
voluntary tortures, tortures that would 
test the fortitude of a Hindu fakir. 

These lonely woodland lakes—these 
breakers that crash noisily on a sandy 
shore—what is their sinister and sadis 
tic lure? The little ripples are calling 
to come out and play with them. All 
right, some other day—possibly. 
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A TRINITY 


THREE things are the 


whether our civilization shall be order and 


most sacred things in this world. 
They determine 
happiness, or confusion and misery. On these three depends 
the success or failure of every family— 
and every nation. 

Chis almost holy trinity is the home, 
the church and the school. When a 
broken in any way, the chil- 
distorted 


slant on life which may warp and twist 


home is 


dren otf that home have a 








their whole future. 


In the United States 


there is a 

divorce for practically every three marriages. Children out 
of homes broken up by divorce start life with a handicap 
which is difficult to overcome. The divorce evil undermines 
more homes and causes more unhappiness in young lives 
than any other factor 


War-time 


cause in the breaking up of 


employment of mothers was a_ contributing 
American homes, and the direct 
cause of a large amount of the ever increasing tide of 


juvenile delinquency. Fifty per cent of our criminals these 
] 


cayvs 


are under twenty-five, and most of these are teen agers. 
Loose morals due to war-time slacking of standards on 
the part of adults have been reflected in the morals of our 
children. When a Key Club boy said, “We hear much of 
delinquent youth, but we know there is no such thing. There 
are only delinquent parents,” he made a statement with is 
tragic in its verity. 

The second of this almost sacred trinity 1s the church. 
Not one particular church, but the churches of all religions. 
\ godless nation is a nation degenerate; a nation which, 
like the house builded on the sands, cannot endure. 

The family without church affiliations, the family whose 
children are not having religious education, is a family 
gambling on the future happiness of those children. 

Last and far from least in this all-important trinity is 
the school. Our children spend a large amount of their time 
in school, and at the age when they are most impressionable. 
They learn not only the three R’s at school, but manners 
and morals and an attitude toward life. 

Next to mother and the church, the school teacher is the 
most important influence in the life of a child. At present 
our school teachers are being driven out of their chosen 
profession because short-sighted state legislatures have failed 
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to increase their salaries in proportion to the ever increased 
cost of living. 

With no reflection on the competency of the loyal teachers 
who have stuck in spite of lack of appreciation, in spite of 
low pay and the handicaps of poor equipment, many, many 
of the best teachers have been forced out of the schools 
and into better paying occupations. 

Right here in these three great problems is enough work 
to keep every Kiwanian and every Kiwanis club busy for a 
lifetime, even though we had no other objects or objectives. 

Something can be done to help. Something must be done. 
They are the greatest influence for good we have in our 
civilization. Let no club be idle when things of such vital 
importance need to be done for the good of the community. 
We must not forget that the only material known out of 
which men and women can be made is boys and girls, and 
the quality of that material depends entirely on the influence 
of the home, the church and the school. 


7F 


The finest restaurant on earth never was able to 


touch the simplest home cooking. 


IT ISN‘T FAIR 


JOHN JONES is a good Kiwanian. So is Bill Smith. Last 
summer when we had our International Convention in At- 
lantic City, John Jones left his business, taking a good 
financial loss in so doing, paid his rail- 

road fare and his incidental 
at the 


registration fee. 


expenses 
paid a 1™ 
His club made a con- 
but he 
took a good healthy loss, and he felt 


'e BE MISSED 
on’ ° 


convention, and also 


tribution toward his expenses, 





that with everything else to pay, the Seaaaray) 
convention registration fees charged for —— 
himself and wife were high. 

Bill Smith didn’t -go to the convention. Not only did he 
save all the money John Jones spent, but he was able to 
stay home and attend to business and make some money. He 
contributed absolutely nothing to the convention, not even 
the bright light of his smile. 

John Jones was right as rain! It wasn’t fair. He not only 
took his loss of time, but he and the others who attended 
the convention shouldered the entire expense of the con- 
vention. 
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Kiwanis International also takes a loss on its conven- 
tions. If there were no registration fee, that loss would be 
unbearably heavy. The fair plan would be to charge every 
Kiwanian twenty-five cents convention assessment and lower 
the convention registration fee to cover entertainment only, 
for those participating. 

Twenty-five cents is the tip a man gives to a bell boy or 
a waiter. Certainly no Kiwanian would object to so small 
an assessment to lift the convention registration fee from 
the shoulders of the few and spread it broadly over the whole 
organization, 

Kiwanians are fair-minded men, and it is hoped that this 
change will be made at our next convention so that the 
convention expense will fall lightly on the many instead of 
heavily on the few. 

Another quarter on the dues will do the trick. 

7 
The success or failure of a Kiwanis club depends 
not on what ts said in it, but on what is done by it 


WE ARE FRIENDS 
THERE probably isn’t a Kiwanis club in the United States 


or Canada which,doesn’t fly the flag of both nations at 


its meetings. In most clubs the national anthems of both 


countries are sung at every meeting. 


Both national anthems are sung to the 


same tune; both flags are red and white 


WY 





and blue. 
The friendship existing between our 
will 


ever be a perfect example to all na- 


two countries has ever been and 


tions. The almost four thousand miles 


of border without a fort or a gun on 


other. 


each 


either side shows the confidence we have in 

Unfortunately we take this too much for granted. That 
nice family which lives next door are fine neighbors. We 
give them little thought just because they are nice neighbors 
and fine folks. If a bad family moved in, a family with spoiled 
and noisy children, a family which allowed the house and 
lawn to be neglected, we would notice them because of the 
irritation, 

Because Canada is so friendly and neighborly with the 
United States, we in the United States are likely to forget 
what it would be like to have a belligerent nation bordered 
with grim forts and bristling guns next door. The citizens 
of Canada have so long had the peaceful United States as 
a neighbor, that they are not likely to think what it has 
meant in Europe to have neighbor against neighbor and 
eternal border incidents which might precipitate a war. 

Let us on both sides of that friendly border recognize and 
cherish this marvelous friendship and do all in our power 
to further it at every opportunity. We need to show the 
world what can be done by two peace loving nations living 
side by side and actuated by a real desire to be friendly 
and helpful. 

The more the people of the United States visit Canada, 
and the more the Canadians mix and mingle with the people 
of the United States, the stronger this friendship will be- 
come. The people we do not like are the people we do not 
know. Let’s make it a habit to spend a vacation in the 
other country periodically so that by personal contact we 
may cement still further the friendship not only between 
the nations as nations, but between individuals as individuals. 
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COMMITTEE CHAIRMEN 
AT first thought it would seem that the best man for song 
leader of your club is that fine trained professional mu- 
sician. Not necessarily. It might seem that the best man 
in the club to head up the committee 
on the support of the churches in their 
aims is_ that minister. 
It might also seem that 
for that committee on a 


\ $Pti+ VIEWPowr 
spiritual fine 

Probably not. 
the best 
better understanding between the farmer 


man 


and the city man is your Kiwanian who 
Not so. 

The best man for song leader is the 
enthusiastic lawyer with a barbershop baritone; for the 
church work, the business man who is intensely interested 


owns a farm. 





in spiritual work; for the farmer committee, the business 
man who not only knows what is wrong with conditions, 
but has some ideas about what to do to help those con- 
ditions. 

in Kiwanis the work 
There is a 


Men get little kick out of doing 
they are doing every day outside of the club. 
lack of novelty, a lack of enthusiasm in the same old grind. 
They are also less likely to make a success of it because 
the outsider brings to the job a fresh viewpoint which the 
professional lacks. 

The committee chairman who is doing some work entirely 
foreign to his regular occupation brings to that work curi- 
osity and energy. He is not handicapped by stale ideas. 
He enjoys it more and as a rule accomplishes more than 
the man who is doing the same work every day for a 
living. 7 

Wouldn't it be fun to catch a bank in just one little 


mistake in a monthly statement of account? 


GHOSTS 
AT bedtime children tell each other ghost stories in the 
dark until they have scared themselves into believing the 
ghosts are real. The stories grow more horrifying and final- 
ly the little folks are cowering under 
the covers in a terror of their own aN 
No 
making. Jit yy) 
We grown up children duplicate this e 


childish performance in our thinking 
and our acting about a possible depres- 
sion. We talk about the depression that 
followed the other war, when the at- 
tendance at the golf course fell off to 
almost nothing; when the sums going through the tote 
board at the race track fell off to a quarter of a million a 
day; when almost no man could afford a twenty-dollar silk 
shirt. 

Then the stories grow bigger and bolder until we scare 
ourselves into a panic of our own imagining. Like the little 
children we find so amusing, we literally scare ourselves so 
badly that we create the very depression we fear. 

The 


limitless as ever. 


resources of the two countries in Kiwanis are as 
The enterprise of our citizens is equally 
unlimited. Prosperity is a thing of our own making, just as 
depressions are of our own making. Now that private en- 
terprise has a chance to do the best it knows how, we will 
work our way out of the possibility of a depression. 

If we stop thinking depression and stop talking depres- 
ston, and begin to believe and to talk prosperity, prosperity 


will come and all will be well. 
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until someone answers the question cor- 
rectly. 

Listeners in De Kalb evidently are 
very familiar with Kiwanis, as nearly 
everyone gave the answer, “We Build.” 
The lucky woman who knew the correct 
answer received $27.00. 

Immediate Past President Bob Ball 
of the De Kalb club was swamped with 
inquiries as the quiz master kept 
referring the listeners to him. 

The fact that the word Kiwanis 





meant something to each listener is a 





sure sign that the activities of De Kalb 
Kiwanians have made the rest of their 


community sit up and take notice. 


COLORFUL COSTUMES like to keep this fund circulating. If SOIL EROSION HAZARDS 
WIN PRIZES FOR SKATERS you appreciate this friendly courtesy, ARE EMPHASIZED 

\ carnival designed especially for peanee oo opr ate yee — — The Tifton, Georgia, Kiwanis club re- 
school children was presented recently Tim Aubrey at Cleburne National Bank, cently cooperated with supervisors of 


, “=~. = } derncwick. or James Barnett at the City National 
by the phen, New Brunswick, ; the Middle South Georgia Soil Conser 


Kiwanis club. The affair was held on an Bank, and we will gaat some other 


ice-skating rink and all participants had motorist out of the ‘red.’ 


vation District in sponsoring a district 


wide essay contest on soil conservation. 


to don ice skates in order to be eligible The purpose of the contest was to 
lor the prizes offered by the club. TELEPHONE QUIZ arouse the public to the hazards of soil 
Over 200 children in colorful cos- ALL ABOUT KIWANIS eres aad to show the need for con 
tumes came to skate around and show “What does the word Kiwanis mean?”  ceryation as a basis for a sound agri- 
off their dress-up array. Indians, clowns, This was the question asked every night cultural program. 


Spanish senoritas, rabbits, cowboys and for two weeks over station WMRO in The contest was open to all students 


na ad mncdit me . > . ‘a a * 
masked band kimmed around the Aurora, Illinois. The program was the jn the county from grade six through 
pond while the President of the Wom- DeKalb Radio Hour, a telephone quiz eleven. Announcement bulletins and 
en’s Canadian Club, the Regent of the 
[.O.D.E., the Mayor of St. Stephen, and 


Kiwanis Club President Raymond Day 


during which the quiz master selects source materials were provided for the 
a phone number at random, calls the schools by the Soil Conservation Ser\ 
: number, asks the person at the other ice. After the best essays were chosen 
judged the originality of their costumes. se ; bie a , rane 
om end a specified question, and if that by Kiwanians, the eight winners were 
There were many happy children who , é ; f . 

: ; person fails to answer it, another num- honored at a dinner meeting of the 
carried away prizes after the skating " : iia ‘ , 
al ber is called and the process is repeated Tifton club at which cash _ prizes 
carniva 


A REVOLVING FUND 
FOR PARKING METERS 
\n odds-on favorite to win the respect, 
ratitude and good will of the general 
public is the Kiwanis Club of Cleburne, 
Texas 
To regulate traffic, the City of 
Cleburne has installed parking meters. 
Often a motorist will park overtime and 
the police department is imstructed, of 
course, to issue violation tickets. 
James D. Stalcup, president of the 
leburne Kiwanis Club, wondered if 
something could not be done to help 
motorists stay within the limits of the 
law. Club members decided that when 
they saw a meter in the red, they would 
place a nickel in the slot and leave a 
signed card under the windshield wiper 
of the car. 


The card says, “A member of the 





Kiwanis Club of Cleburne found your 


meter on ‘violation’ and dropped in a Having a swell time at the Ringling Bros. Circus are these boys from Percy Jones Military Hospital. 
sich ioc yon. Cet ht Wirt =" nmin mdinikaas. 
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totalling $110 were awarded. 

This contest created a good deal of 
interest in progressive husbandry of 
soil resources and stimulated students 
to thinking along lines of progressive 
soil and crop management. 


MOST INSPIRATIONAL 

FOOTBALLER AWARD 

The first Inspirational football player 
award was presented recently to prep 
star Burnell Ambrose by the Kiwanis 
Club of Gresham, Oregon. The award, 
for 
permanent record at the high school and 


which includes a large trophy 
an individual cup for the winner, will 
be presented each year by the Kiwanis 
club to the most inspirational senior on 
the high school football team. 

The winner is chosen on the basis of 
his sportsmanship, playing ability, schol- 
arship, squad morale and character. 
Making the selection each year will be 
members of the Kiwanis Sports Com- 
the the 


school, and a representative of the local 


mittee, head coach of high 


newspaper 


MILWAUKEE CLUB GIVES 
AGRICULTURE A SALUTE 


Cows, pigs, chickens and sheep had 


luncheon with Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 


Kiwanians and their guests on the oc- 
casion of that club’s big salute to agri- 
culture. Pens erected 


were right in 


front of the speakers’ table for this 
barnyard menagerie. 

U. S. Senator Alexander Wiley, past 
governor of the Wisconsin-Upper Mich- 
igan District, and Milwaukee’s Mayor 
assisted Kiwanians in 


John Bohn 


presenting awards to 4H Club young 


Barnyard inhabitants enjoy a meal with Kiwanians at the Milwaukee, 


Little Geraldine Morgan receives the Grand Prize of the Ontario, California, Kiwanis Hobby Show from 
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Ralph Andrews, Chairman of the Boys & Girls Work Committee, as Club President Clifford Flower and 
Geraldine's parents look on approvingly. 


folks for outstanding achievement. It 
was through these young farm people 
that Kiwanis expressed its appreciation 
to all of agriculture. 

H. P. Olsen 


Milwaukee club a pure-bred Shropshire 


Kiwanian gave to the 
ram lamb. The club then presented the 
lamb to a deserving young farm lad who 
is very interested in raising good sheep. 
The young winner has promised that he 
will name the first good male offspring 
produced by his gift in honor of the 
Milwaukee 


to it that this new lamb be presented 


Kiwanis club and will see 


to another deserving farm boy. 





Wisconsin, club's ‘Agricultural 


Day" celebration. 


HOBBY SHOW-— BIG 

EVENT OF SCHOOL YEAR 

The Ontario, California, Kiwanis club 
is very proud of its Boys and Girls 
Work program. As a part of this pro 
gram, each year the Kiwanians conduct 
a Hobby Show in the various elemen 
tary schools of the city with the co 
operation of school authorities. 

From a small beginning, this show has 
grown tremendously to the point where 
it is now regarded by both the school 
the 


munity as one of the outstanding local 


children and citizens of the com 


events of the year. An Open House is 
held at each school immediately following 
the contest judging in order to show the 
parents and friends of the children what 
This 


is being accomplished. year, at 


one school alone, over six hundred 
people attended the Open House. There 
were more than one thousand entries in 
the show, over five hundred ribbons were 
awarded, and cash prizes totalled nearly 
one hundred and fifty dollars. 

The climax of each year’s show is a 
banquet meeting of the club at which 
prize winning entries are displayed and 
various cash awards made. The winners 
from the schools are the club’s honored 
guests. High ranking school and civic 
officials also attend the function. 

While the prize awards make this 
contest quite attractive to the children, 
and competition is very keen for the 
awards, the true value of the Hobby 
Show goes far deeper than this. The 














Kiwanians Andy Cosser, Verne Basom, J. P. Christensen, Bill Norton, Clay Wolverton and Mr. Thompson, 
head of the repair crew, pose proudly in front of two of the buses owned and operated by the Port 
Angeles, Washington, club. 


PORT ANGELES TAKES EVERY ONE TO CHURCH 
By James T. Albertson 


MEMBER, KIWANIS CLUB OF 


, I SHE largest community in the up 
per portion of the Olympic Pen- 


he State of Washington 1s 


insula ot the 
Port Angeles, a city of 10,000 people, 
the home of a fleet of buses and of the 
Kiwanis club which owns them 

Eight vears ago the Kiwanis club 


took over the old Sunday school buses 
which had been operated by a city 
police officer and his friends. The police 
theer had died and a new sponsor was 
necessary Kiwanis became that spon 
or \fter a careful investigation the 
officers of the club felt that continued 


operation of the free service to Sunday 
trying as a 
The 


has been in the bus business ever since. 


would be worth 


~¢ hools 


Kiwanis community service. club 


Che operation of a fleet of three old 


entailed considerable 1 esponsi- 


Kiwanian Clay Wolverton, the 


buses 
bility 
fire chief, headed the new project in its 


trial period Voluntary donations 


brought money for operating expenses 


llowever, a regular source of income 


was needed One day a man offered 


the club 20 per cent of the gross income 
from penny gumball machines. The ma- 
the bus project a 


chines torty to 


dollar 


time the three old buses were operated 


gave 


hitty a month income. lor some 


by this means. But the club knew that 


sooner or later they must buy more 


modern equipment. Two years ago an 
opportunity came to purchase newer and 
better buses, A’ campaign was success- 


fully organized. Three steel bodied 


buses were purchased and an additional 


route was added to the regular runs. 





PORT ANGELES, WASHINGTON 
he demand for space was such that 
still larger buses were needed. Another 


financial campaign was out of the 


tion, so Kiwanian Clay devised 
In Port Angeles is 


a fiberboard mill which takes newsprint 


ques 
am yther 
means of financing. 


and old cardboard and remakes it 


new cardboard With the cooperation 
of the manager of the mill, Kiwanian 
Verne Basom, the club now has its third 
and largest source of income | ich 
night the merchants of the community, 
place their waste cardboard on_ the 
curb. This is picked up by a city truck 
Four men from the Kiwanis club ride 
the truck and sort the cardboard to 


make sure that no waste material goes 


into the load and deliver it to the mill. 


Che club now owns, free of debt, the 


two large buses, a 42-passenger Dodge, 
an 18-pas 


a 36-passenger Dodge, and 


senger Chevrolet. Every Sunday morn 


buses, volunteers 


these 


from the club and community, 


Ing driven by 


make 


their regular scheduled routes to pick 
up children and adults who wish to at 
tend Sunday school or church. They 


stop at church in the city, after 


making their runs through the sparsely 


any 


settled areas of the surrounding coun 


try. This is a county with a small pop- 


ulation, and transportation is a great 


problem. On an average Sunday, more 


than two hundred ride the free bus 


service to the church of their choice 


Most of those who ride the buses would 
Sunday 
The 


big yellow buses are now a familiar sight 


be unable to attend church o1 


school were it not for this service. 


along Washington highways. 
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(Continued from page 29) 
help and guidance it gives the children 
in discovering their own capabilities and 
in making proper use of their. leisure 


time to enable them to become good 


citizens in the future is the real reason 
for the show. 
One of the entries this year was a 


twelve-year-old sixth grade student, 


Geraldine Morgan. Little Geraldine has 


been crippled by a rare bone 


very 


about which medical science 


She is unable to walk, and 


disease 
knows little. 


consequently cannot actually attend 


school. However, she keeps up her 


studies with the assistance of a visiting 
teacher sent to her home by school au 
Geraldine was brought to this 
Her 


all ovet 


thorities. 
year’s dinner by ambulance. mar 
velous collection of dolls from 
the world brought her the grand prize 
award and made the evening with 
Kiwanis even more enjoyable than she 


had anticipated. 


SCHOOLS TO HAVE 
A FULL-TIME NURSE 
\n ambitious program has been unde 
Dundalk, Maryland, 


providing a_ full-time 


taken by new 
Kiwanians in 
nurse for the two schools in their town. 
For this service the club is pledging 
$2,500 for the season, and because ot 


their generosity the Dundalk schools 


can boast of a service not provided for 


any other Baltimore county schools 


CARNIVAL PROVIDES 
FUN AND FUNDS 


The Irvine-Ravenna, Kentucky, Kiwa- 


nis club has found a very successful 
way to finance the activities of their 
club. A carnival is held by the club 
each year for one night only. It con 


sists of fourteen booths and a Kiwanis 


Queen contest. Each booth is under the 


supervision of a Kiwanian. He keeps 
tab on the expenses in providing the 
necessary material for the operation of 
the booth, the receipts on the night of 
the carnival, and makes a report to the 
club of the net proceeds from his booth. 

Each booth is attractive, provides a 
show of skill, and gives everyone an 
all ’round good time. 

In order to place the name of a young 
lady among the candidates for Kiwanis 
The 


girl bringing the highest total of penny 


Queen, one penny must be paid. 
ballots is given a loving cup, is a guest 
of the club at their annual Ladies’ Night 
Banquet, and has her picture run in the 


local paper. 
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An overwhelming amount of adver- 
tising helped make this year’s carnival 
one of the best Irvine-Ravenna Kiwa- 
nians have ever held. Approximately 
1,500 people attended, and the club 
treasury was provided with sufficient 
funds for another year’s service to the 
community. 


NEW COMMUNITY CENTER 
SERVES GROUPS OF ALL AGES 


The North Baltimore, Maryland, club 
is well along with its elaborate plans 
for a community center, and the project 
when completed will be not only a 
ionument to the club, but a wonderful 
civic asset as well. 

The club has purchased a 4%-acre 
tract, including a large residence, at a 
cost of $25,000. This amount has al- 
ready been paid by members of the club, 
and a fund of $8,000 is on hand for 
further improvements. The present 
residence will be converted into a meet- 
ing place for clubs and youth organiza- 
tions, and an auditorium is_ being 
planned sufficient to meet community 
CiVIC needs. 

This project is being financed by 
bonds sold to members, to be retired 
over a period of twenty years. The 
club will have facilities for its own 
meetings, as well as for Boy Scouts, 
Girl Scouts, and other community 


groups. 


KIWANIS CAMPAIGN 
PRODUCES HOSPITAL 
Through the efforts of Darlington, Wis- 
consin, Kiwanians, their city will soon 
have a modern, well equipped hospital. 

This hospital has been talked about 
for many years, but nothing much was 
done about it. Early in 1946, President 
Paul Gleiter and members of the club 
decided there had been enough talk— 
the time had come for action. 

A Hospital Committee of nine Ki- 
wanians was appointed, with President 
Gleiter as chairman, and the club an- 
nounced that it was assuming all 
responsibility for the promotion of this 
hospital. Articles of incorporation were 
drawn up and O.K.’d by the state. The 
Hospital Committee then contributed a 
fund of $500 to care for preliminary 
expenses, and, acting in behalf of the 
entire club, opened the campaign. 

Kiwanians, together with other civic- 
minded leaders in the city, acted as a 
solicitation committee, and soon had 
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A check for $1,596.75, the proceeds from two vaudeville shows held by the Plainfield, New Jersey club, 
is presented by Kiwanians John E. Pitcher, Minton B. Wooten and John 





P. O'Keefe to Mrs. Harry A. 


Kniffin, superintendent of the Children's Country Home of Mountainside. To the extreme right is George 
Godfron, staff member of the home. 


$20,000 subscribed. City officials were 
then persuaded to hold a referendum, 
and an educational campaign was con- 
ducted which enabled the question of a 
$50,000 bond issue to be carried by a 
margin of six to one. 

Five of the nine members of the Hos- 
pital Board are Kiwanians. The hospital 
will be a modern one, with 24 beds. 

The total time elapsed, from the date 
at which the club decided to take action, 
until the time the hospital was assured, 
was less than six months. Many prior 
attempts had been made to secure a 
hospital, but none succeeded, so the 
Darlington Kiwanians had to combat 
not only general lethargy, but also this 


record of failure in the past. 











Breakfast Club to Give 
Kiwanis the Air 


Members of the Kiwanis Club of Chicago 
will attend a broadcast of the Breakfast 
Club, carried nationwide over the facili- 
ties of the American Broadcasting Com 
pany, Thursday morning, March 20. 


More than 200 Kiwanians and thei 
wives will witness the show, and it is ex 
pected that many others throughout the 

‘ 


tinent will listen in. 


The Breakfast Club originates in Chi 
xgo at 8 A.M., Central Standard Time 
It may be heard over ABC stations on the 
Atlantic Coast at 9 A.M., Eastern Stand 
ard Time. States in the Mountain Time 
belt get the program at 8 A.M., and 
another playback is carried on the Pacific 


Coast at 8 A.M. 





Immediate past president W. L. Alexander and his two sons, Bill, left, and Gordon, right, at the highly 
successful Father and Son banquet sponsored by the Chatham, Ontario, Kiwanis club. 
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Q. May a member of another service 
club be admitted to Kiwanis member 
ship? 


A. Not as an active member. The 
bylaws of Kiwanis International were 
2, 1946, at the 


amended on Novembet 
| read: “No man 


ive n embership in 


International Council to 
shall be eligible to act 
a Kiwanis Club who holds membership 
(other than honorary) in anv other Ki 


wanis Club or service club of like char 


acter.” This amendment is wot retroac 
tive. It is in support of the long estab 
lished, unwritten law to have service 
club membership in Kiwanis and Ki 


wanis only. 


Q. Why not have a probation period 
for new members? If they do not attend 
regularly during the first three months, 
should they be dropped? 


\ \ 


problem if 


club need never have this 


new members are properly 


inducted, thoroughly educated and as 
similated in Kiwanis. The Service De 
partment bulletin has been sent to you 


which illustrates a successful plan for 


meeting this situation. 


Q. If a club changes the time and 
place of its regular meeting because of 
a ladies’ night party and holds a Round 
Table Meeting for those members who 
cannot attend the special affair, is it pos- 
sible for a Kiwanian who attends both 


meetings to receive two attendance 
credits? 
A. No. In effect this would be the 


same as giving double attendance credit 


for one meeting. The Official Attendance 


Rules state: “Visiting Kiwanians and 


members of said club who attend this 
lable shall 


credit for attendance as though present 


Round \lec ting receive 
at the club meeting at the changed time 


and/or place.” 


Q. What is the major activity of 
Kiwanis International? We are trying 
to decide in what activity our club should 
specialize during 1947. I believe it is 
Underprivileged Child Work, but I am 
not sure. 

A. Work with underprivileged chil 
dren is one of 18 Action Programs, and 
all of them are worthy of Kiwanis inter- 
est and activity. The major objectives 


of your club should correspond with the 
needs of your community and the inter- 
ests of the members. It is suggested that 
you appoint a special committee to sur 
vey the community and members for the 
purpose of recommending such objec 
tives. We are sending to you a supply 
\ctivity Questionnaires to be 


this 


of | -ublic 


used for purpose. 


Q. Ihave been a member of this club 
for eighteen years and to my knowledge 
have never missed a meeting. Will you 
please tell me how many years of 100% 
attendance I have to my credit? 


} 


member's attendance 


A. Individual 


records are not maintained at the Gen 
eral Office. See your local club secretary 
for this information. The only attend 
ance record kept at the General Office 
is based on the club’s monthly member- 
ship report which gives the over-all at- 
the individual 


tendance percentage of 


club. 


Q. According to Article III, Section 
2 (d) of our bylaws, membership is 
limited to not more than one man in any 
given firm or company without permis- 
sion from the Board of Trustees of Ki- 
wanis International. Our club Board of 
Directors feels that it is the calibre of 
the man that counts and that we should 
have more than one member for several 
of our large factories. How should we 
meet this situation? 


A. The 


Kiwanis 


purpose of classification in 
is to make certain that the 
membership of a club is truly a cross- 
section of the business and professional 
life of the community. In your com- 
munity, the chemical plants overshadow 
other industries, and it is quite natural 
that your club should have more than 
one member from some of these plants. 
Note, however, that each of such mem- 
bers of a given institution must repre- 
sent a different branch, department, or 
professional activity. We sent you three 
Multiple Membership Questionnaires to 
be completed and returned to us. These 
will be referred to the Board for ap- 
proval. Ordinarily there is no objection 
as long as the club remains representa- 
tive of the business and professional life 


of a community. 
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2 i" th Anniversary 


CLUBS 


Charlottesville, Va. ......April 3 
Anaconda, Mont. ........April 5 
Columbia, Mo. ...... ...-April 5 
Nephi, Utah ....... ....-April 5 
Bloomfield, N. J. ........April 6 
Lewiston, Idaho ..... ....April 10 
re April 11 
Hammonton, N. J. ....... April 11 
Hemet-San Jacinto, Calif. ..April 14 
Kittanning, Pa. ....... . April 14 
Barbourville, Ky. ........ April 18 
Irvine-Ravenna, Ky. ...... April 19 
Livingston, Mont. ........ April 19 
Newton, lowa .......... April 19 
Redlands, Calif. ......... April 19 
Cowen, Waen. .......... April 20 
Waukesha, Wis. ......... April 20 


Egg Harbor City, N. J. ....April 25 


Eiknorm, Wis. ........... April 25 
Pembroke, Ont. ......... April 25 
Walla Walla, Wash. ...... April 25 
Framingham, Mass. ...... April 27 
Fort tayers, Fie. ......... April 28 
Glendale, Calif. ......... April 28 
Grove City, Pa. ......... April 29 


3 Ou. Anniversary 


CLUBS 


Flint, Michigan .......... April 7 
eee ee April 17 
Minneapolis, Minn. ...... April 18 
ere April 18 
Kenosha, Wis. .......... April 25 





OFFICIAL 
PROGRAM 


For Kiwanis Clubs 


ID4¢ 
Approved by 


International Board 
of Trustees 


U.S..CANADA GOOD WILL WEEK 
April 27-May 3 
“| AM AN AMERICAN" WEEK 
May 18-24 
EMPIRE DAY 
(For Canadian Clubs) 
May 24 
ALL KIWANIS WEEK 
(Week of Convention) 
June 29-July 3 
CANADIAN CITIZENSHIP WEEK 
(For Canadian Clubs) 

June 29-July 5 
CONSTITUTION WEEK 
(For U. S. Clubs) 
September 15-20 
NATIONAL NEWSPAPER WEEK 
October 1|-4 
LOYALTY WEEK 
September 29-October 5 














eS ee ee See 
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Social Work is a Science 


(From page 22) 


of needs and resources in that town. 
It didn’t take long until they learned 
that the need for which care was most 
lacking was hospitalization, tonsillec- 
tomies and glasses for the children. Then 
he got the Public Welfare Department, 
the town’s leading agency, to administer 
the Kiwanis funds and furnish the club 
with monthly reports of the expendi- 
tures. Now the club has an annual 
“County Circus Project” to raise the 
money and looks with pride to the es- 
tablishment of free out-patient clinics 
in their hospital. 

Kiwanians should know that not all 
social workers are professionally trained. 
The many demands of the depression 
and personnel problems of the war 
forced employment of thousands of un- 
trained workers in both public and pri- 
vate agencies. Some other agencies have 
never progressed to the point that they 
seek such trained employees. But, with 
serious postwar problems ahead the suc- 
cess of all community welfare projects 
will depend on those doing the work. 
That’s why now is the time to look into 
the standards of the agencies in your 
community and weed out personnel who 
are unable to give expert and skillful 
service to persons in need of such help. 

Since most Kiwanians are or have 
been members of the board of some so 
cial agency their use as interpreters of 
this essential need is vital. What better 
recommendation could they give than the 
obvious—the best investment in social 
work is an investment in trained work- 
ers who are able to do the job for the 
benefit of the whole community. 

Clubs, too, can help. Through advice 


gained from the local chapters of the 
American Association of Social Work- 
ers considerable assistance can be given 
toward establishing a system of state 
licensing of accredited members of the 
profession. Scholarships for graduate 
students desiring to train at the 42 
schools of social work would provide 
more sorely needed personnel. And the 
so-called “voices of experience’ who are 
utterly untrained and who daily exploit 
many poor suckers would soon be run 
out of the newspapers and off the air. 

Here is a golden opportunity for the 
small town Kiwanis club. Though it 
feels, and rightly so, that the service of 
a full-time social worker is unnecessary, 
it can educate its people to become 
standard conscious —to recognize the 
professional worth of persons from 
whom they seek help. Then as this de- 
velops, agencies in nearby cities can be 
encouraged, and helped financially if 
necessary, to send in a_ professional 
worker on an itinerary basis. 

Larger towns and cities will find much 
need for leadership in working out a 
single community-wide-plan to tie all 
of the welfare work together. The so- 
cial and health agencies, veterans’ serv- 
ice centers, the welfare programs of 
civic clubs and labor unions, and the 
efforts of various church groups present 
a complicated administrative structure. 
Each of these are independent. Some are 
conducting services no longer needed 
while others duplicate those already es 
tablished. If your community is one of 
these, it is time your club sees that 
something needs to be done and organ- 


xk 


izes a committee to do it. 





HE Fourth Annual Convention of Key 

Club International will be held at 
Macon, Georgia, April 18-19, 1947. Al- 
though the first Key Club was organized 
twenty-two years ago, there was no real 
international organization until the first 
convention was held in 1944 at Sanford, 
Florida. With 204 Key Clubs already or- 
ganized and a total of 300 expected by 
convention time, it is believed that 600 
Key Club delegates will be in attendance 
this year. 

The usual business of a convention of 
this type will be on the agenda, including 
election of officers, changes in constitution 
and bylaws, selection of next convention 
city and presentation of achievement 
awards. The most outstanding achievement 
report will receive the Dr. Fox plaque. Dr. 





KEY CLUBBERS TO CONVENE IN APRIL 


Francis Fox, father of Florida Key Clubs 
who developed a program of activity that 
has produced the largest and most active 
Key Club district, is the individual hon- 
ored by the award. He is a member of 
the West Palm Beach club. 

But probably the most interesting and 
exciting drawing card of the convention 
will be the oratorical contest. The subject 
will be “Leadership Through Service,” and 
each entrant will be allowed five minutes. 
The first prize will be a free trip to Chi- 
cago to attend the annual convention of 
Kiwanis International, together with the 
honor of being included in the Kiwanis 
convention program. 

Key Club members invite Kiwanians from 
their sponsoring clubs to attend the con- 
vention of Key Club International. 
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CUT COPYING COSTS 


with this amazing new kind o 
reproduction unit in your office! 


iy Nd = 

PECO 

PHOTOEXACT 
Copies Anything! 
Even photos and 
printed matter! 





Letters, Pictures 
Blueprints, Checks 
Valuable Papers 
Records, Charts 
Financial Data 
Reports, Orders 
Clippings, Maps 
Contracts, Plans 


Photo-Copyer [iummumasmn 
$s Also continuous 
cabinet models for (over 100 others) 
Copies up to prints of any length, 
18 °x 22 up to 42° wide 





(1) APECO saves typing, copying, drafting 
time—makes permanent copies right from an 
original, without a stencil, at less cost than a phone 
call! Single copy, 3 min.—extra copies 1-a-min. 
(2) Prevents costly copying errors. Because it 
operates photographically (it is not a stencil dupli- 
cator) it cannot vary from your original. (3) Saves 
sending out for copies. APECO copies everything 
—including photos, which other equipment cannot 
copy. (4) Any boy or girl can operate APECO, 
‘‘America’s most widely used photocopy equip- 
ment.’’No darkroom or technical knowledge needed 


FREE BOOK! MAIL COUPON NOW 


Pee eee eee ee ee ee 
§ AMERICAN PHOTOCOPY EQUIPMENT CO. 
g 2849 N. Clark St., Dept. G37 
g Chicago 14, Ill. ; 

Send, without,obligation, your informative & 
@ 20-page illust book on Photocopying and § 










g its savings in money and labor. : 
a , 
id OT ree Mu dkdusaeesiaewnnaes 4 
@ Company......... % Pt as a aibia ih @ alot . 
eae (cA ciaxessyineess H 
DP OUONE 6s sues cguete ES re ca 
hc; cl OF » t 
= city & State ececeve os (PGA recess a 





TREE-RIPE 
FLORIDA ORANGES 


Are Delicious 


PER 
$5.0 BUSHEL 





GRAPEFRUIT 


Are Refreshing 


$4.00 susner 





MIXED BASKETS 


Oranges and Grapefruit together 


PER 
$5.00 BUSHEL 
EXPRESS PREPAID TO YOUR HOME 


(No shipments to places in or west of 
Rocky Mountains.) 





You may now order those delicious, easy-peeling 


TEMPLE ORANGES 
$6.00 susnet 


Send Check or Money Order to 


Postal Colony Co., Inc. 


Clermont 8, Florida 
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We Tried Communism dwelling. 


From page j 


Ironically enough, the Amanas, a 


German religious sect who moved on 


ack away at the thawing earth in cul granted in the form of deeds to prop ‘a Sy aS é 
ee _ Inspiration,” didn’t start out as com- 
ating fruits, grains, and herb erty but they were told not to record . . ».£ 
| ' | munists when they first settled in Buf- 
Viany visitor Dut no me members then hey obeved. . ) s : . " 
; tp SAAS Ae _ falo in 1844. But fearing the loss of 
even pongers Cla rea ol thei \ singie deed to the whole communal . ° . 1 
; Shore some ot their members who’ preferred 
eals of graham bread and water, with property was hled in Keil's name at a Pe , nue 
sig “ . factory work to agriculture, their hope 
o milk, butter, eggs, | fowl, or meat ter date, thereby nullifying the in 
Pag ; . ot survival, they kept them at home 
any kind, ividual documents. . . . 
a eae gh gay ot se by clamping on the communistic lid. 
ruitlands dissolved communally at But this didn’t cool them. In 1856, a8 : 
: : a new As much as $50,000 each from some 
first signs of winte1 they followed Keil’s vision to establisl ; 
cette al 1 1844. Will noth aii os leas a a embers went into the Amana common 
Snortiy thereatter in te : Villlam another commune 1n rora, regorn, / ; ‘ 
Be ; :, ; é gia ae aes till which paid the Seneca Indians only 
Keil, a Prussian man-milliner turned up 29 miles south of Portland. Here, 400 | : 
S1O ; acre 5.Of “es. par r the 
oking for opening He claimed to ot their number cleared 18.000 acres of $1 an acre tor 3,000 acres, part or tne 
i :; se ee , present site of Buffalo. Buying supplies 
“ a DNysicial Capabl I healing land, removed fir trees, and planted , : : Ae: Fi Soe 
; , nes ‘ , Wholesale in New York City and selling 
through magnetis! ind through pre- orchards. They built a summer hotel | : 
’ ' their own products locally didn’t wit 
criptions of medicine written in human for Portland paying guests. They served : : 
; favor tor them among the Indians o1 
, on page f a mvsterious book. meals tor profit at the state tair at 5 ‘ ‘ 
, ’ townspe > 
Having no money, he luckily rounded Salem. ownspeople. 
Rapp's seceder some Pennsyl What did it get them? In twenty- [hey moved progressively to Iowa 
nia Dutch, and another communistic five years, they lived in three-story fac- during a ten-year period. In 1874, they 
, ; ; ‘ : | ‘ Hi. , = a 
enture was bor They cleared 4,000 tory-like houses with untidy yards on had seven villages and 25,000 acres, 
cres in Mark 1 Missouri and crooked street They had no amuse- debt free, and 1,450 members. Fifty- 
: , i . Y s ‘ bao : - 102 a 201) 
uilt the town of Bethel, with Keil as ments except apple parings and an oc- ve years later, 1929, they had 1,390 
ner and lead casional picnic members, 1,000 additional acres of land 
Dhey cl oney trom tarm They had no library. They could go but no electric lights, radios, musical 
and manufacturing, but the women outside to learn to dye woolens but to struments, or privately owned motor 
11 1 1 ") bawus ] ¢ 7, : hy ] 7 
till wore calico seven days a week and study languages or sciences—never! cars. They still baked their bread in 
the older ladies went right on hoeing After 35 years of pioneering and fol- outdoor ovens. They had no sports, not 
ind weeding \ tew tamilies parti lowing their leader to his grave, each even baseball. But there were plenty of 
tioned for individual share which were came out with $29 and a_= shabby warehouses and factories turning out 


eee —— — een woolens and furniture. 


The members were getting fat and 


A BOOK lazy with three hired men doing more 


work than six Amana communists 


EVER yY KIWANIAN Children were still going to school only 
from 7 to 14 years of age with some 
SHOULD OWN 


learning a trade. A few went off study 
> » 







{f the school hours being devoted to 


ing medicine and dentistry at universi 
Here are all the facts about the men : he , ; 
; ties. This fact, together with their 


and the events which form the back- youth yearning for the feel of a steering 


ground for the present International wheel or the controls of an airplane 

organization. You can’t know Kiwanis dissolved this community. 

unless you know what is in this book Their two million assets from 90 
an authentic, complete, 200-page his- years of communism were transferred 

tory, with more than a score of  in- to a capitalistic corporation in 1932 with 

teresting illustrations. And this is an each member an_ individual = share 


ideal gift for the new members. Every owner. And now under capitalism the 


club should have a few on hand to 1946 estimate—valuation on one year's 


present at induction time output of their crops, livestock and man- 
ufactured goods -is six million dollars. 


_ -————-USE THIS COUPON-————- “Rational democratic communism,” 


practiced by the Icarians, is another of 


7 KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL : fering in that “before 1850” communistic 
520 NO. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO I!, ILLINOIS |, race. To these French professional 
7 i Enclosed find $ in payment for copies of the book, | people and artisans who lived com- 
Si 25 THE HISTORY OF KIWANIS. a al munally between Nauvoo, Illinois, and 
| aie | Corning, lowa, and died out in Cali- 
| PER COPY | fornia in 1895, it meant: 
| POST PAID STREET | Every Saturday night they gathered 
CITY STATE | in discussion of couazasanaked affairs ant 
plans. Their decisions ruled the presi- 
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He was 
sell 


their 


the following week. 


for 


dent for 


elected one year and couldn't 


one bushel of grain without 


consent, 
Rejecting Christianity, they followed 
Cabet, 


writer. He 


political exile 
be Oks 


worlds 


Etienne French 


and authored and 


pamphlets on dream and eu- 


eenics, 


Signing away their individual rights 


on the dock at Havre before sailing in 
1848, they were mowed down with yel- 
low fever soon after arrival in New 


Orleans. In 1850, a second group 





bought houses and rented farms at 
Nauvoo, Illinois, from which the Mor- 
‘mons were exiled. 

While the Icarians were freezing in 
their houses and wading through the 
mud of Nauvoo streets, Cabet was in 
the printing office writing a pamphlet, 
“If I Had Half a Million Dollars.” It | 
pictured an ideal village and houses 
with gas and hot and cold running | 
water. They ran him out of town. Then | 
60 settlers started anew on 4,000 acres 


of land with $20,000 debt, at 


lowa, where 
l/ years. 


Phey were always next door to star- 


Corning, | 


they lived in log cabins for | 


vation but clung to Cabet’s constitution 


which demanded compulsory marriage 


under penalties, and forbade luxury—to 


which they never were tempted. Internal | 


strife liquidated this communistic ex- 


periment with a handful in California 


in 1895, 
Their 
something entirely different in “commu- 


nity of persons” as well as of 
a slice of the old 
York, 


\ ermonter 


Oneida Indian 
ervation in New 
Noyes, 
Yale 
tion in the 


John Humphrey 


turned mystic, and 
theologian who lectured on salva- 
brothels of New York, 
cautiously began his collective marriage 


experiment in 1846 in Putney, Vermont, 


which ran him and his 47 followers 
out of town. 
Not discouraged, this Dartmouth 


graduate, a banker’s son, and first cousin 
of a United States President, established 
in 1848; 


in 1849 at Brooklyn, which later printed 


a commune at Oneida i another 


their communistic paper at the rate of 
2,000 copies a week for world-wide and 
free distribution; still another 
in 1850 at Wallingford, 
first 


followers, 


commune 
Connecticut. 

first, he 
“Perfectionists.”’ 


Believing in things 


named _ his 


Then he launched his collective mating 


scheme which dissolved marriage and 


allowed any male member to have union 


American contemporaries tried 


things on | 


Res- | 
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THE DAY’S RESULTS 


, 
Is anybody happier because you passed his way? 


Does anyone remember that you spoke to him today? 


This day is almost over, and its toiling time is through 
word To you 
the 


ana then 


Is there anyone to utter now a kindly 


Did you give a cheerful greeting to friend who came along? 
i i ; | : 
Or a cherished sort of ‘howdy vanished in the throng? 


Were you selfish, pure and simple, as you rushed along your way; 
Or is someone really gratefull for a deed you did today? 


Can you say tonight in parting, with a day that's slipping fast, 
of the many that you passed? 
Is a single heart rejoicing over said? 


were fading, now, with courage look ahead? 


That you helped a single brother 


what you did or 


whose nopes 


CO 


o 


oes a man 


Did you waste the day or use it? Was well or poorly spent? 


Did you leave a trail of kindness, or a scar of discontent? 
As you close your eye ip slumber, do you think your God can say, 


, | | a | 
You have earn rrow by the work you did today. 


ea one more tomc 


JAMES NICK NICKLES 














["; 


TACY-ADAMS SHOES — fitted for 
years by the famous staff of skilled shoe 
fitters of MARSHALL FIELD & CO. 
Chicago, may now be selected 
in comfortable surroundings 
in Marshall Field’s new and 
novel “Select by Display” 
Shoe Department. 

















Spcemaheys Tine € 1875 
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ROTARY MOURNS 


ITS FOUNDER 


Paul H. Harris, founder of Rotary, dicd 


in Chicago on Januar) 27, 


1947. He or- 


ganized the first Rotary Club in Chicago 


in 1905 and has been venerated through- 


out 


Rotar\ 


International for the high 


ideals he has fostered among business 


men. 


For the same reason, Kiwamnians 


and members of other service clubs have 


held Paul Harris in high esteem and join 


with Rotary International in mourning 


7 


the loss of this great human benefactor. 


with any or all female members or vice 


versa, 

Noves fathered nine of the 58 off- 
pring born to “81” parents, as one 
tatistician reports, but no two seem to 


child 


odd number of parents. 


agree as to whether a came out 


ith an even or 
llowever, the children were taken away 


rom their mothers as soon as they were 


eaned and placed in the hands of a 
iretaker 


Well, 25 years 


the Oneida Community, a 


in 1875, we find 


half 


lollar communistic pact, a business or- 


latet 


million 


ranization turning out everything from 


ilk-strength testers to silverware and 


teel 


ruits to 


traps; and preserving 


raising 


the tune of $27,000 profit in 


ne year but allowing each woman only 


33 yearly in clothes which included a 
uniform consisting of long trousers with 
hort overskirt to set off their “clipped” 
locks. 

Everything was owned communally, 
of course, ever since the first days when 
Noyes and his cohorts threw in several 
thousand dollars each and scooped in 


New 


chanics to 


the England farmers and me- 


work for no wages as Per- 


fectionists. 


Chey all became directors of depart- 





ments in 1875 with hired help to do the 
work. 


house with 


They lived in a mansion type 


a 4,000-volume library; an 


auditorium with for theatricals 


stage 


and musicals: everything steamheated: 
a school across the way with chemical 
l fac- 


laboratory an photography room: 


a mile \ peg 


showed everybody’s whereabouts. 


tories within in a board 


By 1878, the public could stand the 


scandal of collective mating no longer 
They ran Noyes out of the country but 
he returned and became head of a silver 


ware company, the Oneida Community 


Plate, under the $600,000 corporation 
formed upon dissolution of the com- 
munistic society. 

All these communistic try-outs add 
up to playing “Stump the Leader” with 
one outdoing the other in faddistic 
leads. They all failed because they 
violated the natural and common sense 
laws, namely: 

Man does his best work under in- 
dividual incentive. Youth follows the 


fresh path instead of the charted course. 


The family is the unity of society, and 


parents are the guardians of their chil- 
Com- 


x*r* 


dren. Democracy marches on. 


munism stands still, 





and 


Kiwanians 


Alabama, 
the Alabama District are 
proud of the fact that the 1947 edition 
af “International Who's Who” will carry 
the name of Dr, Floyd F, Cunningham, 
head of the department of geography of 
the State Teachers College located in 
Dr, Cunningham is a past 
president and past secretary of the 


Florence, 


members in 


Florence, 


Florence club, served as lieutenant gov- 


ernor in 1933-34 and has held the chair- 
many district 
committees, Dr, long 
listed in “Who’s Who in America,” is 
the National Council of 
Geographers, of which he was president 


manships of important 


Cunningham, 
a member of 


for three consecutive years. In 1934 he 
was one of 10 Americans to the Inter- 
national Congress in Warsaw, Poland. 
He recently returned to the Florence 
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college after a year’s leave of absence 
which he spent in teaching in the 
American Army Universities in Europe. 
During the few weeks just past, two of 
our very prominent and highly respected 
Kiwanians have been praised by ar- 


ticles in the general magazine field. 


Clark Sellers, chair- 
the 
Committee 





man of Interna- 


tional on 
Business Standards in 
1943, but 


erally known as 


more gen- 
the 
nation’s leading ana- 


documents 





lyzer of 





and famous for his ex 
pert testimony concerning the ransom 
notes in the Lindberg kidnapping case 
He is the subject of a series of four 
articles in the Saturday Evening Post 
starting with the issue of February 2. 
The articles are titled “Hot Documents” 
and the first told 


Sellers balked the claims of 5,000 per 


one how Kiwanian 
said they were heirs to the 
Clark is 


president of the American Society of 


sons who 


famous Strickland oil millions. 
Document Examiners. He is a member 
of the Los Angeles club, was president 
in 1932 and a lieutenant governor of the 
California-Nevada District in 1938. 

[he second Kiwanian honored is 
good Roe Fulkerson, 


Writer for The Kiwanis Magazine. In 


our 
friend, Editorial 
the February issue of Your Life maga- 
zine is an article titled, “The Mark of 
a Popular Man,” which tells about four 
men who have attained outstanding ad- 
miration and respect from all those who 
have associated with them. Roe Fulker- 


son is among the four. The article tells 


about his early association with The 
Kiwanis Magazine, his other writings, 
his optometry shop in Hollywood, 


Florida, and the many friends he has 
made both in and out of Kiwanis. 

Topeka, Concordia and Kansas City, 
Kansas clubs helped inaugurate the new 
governor of the State of Kansas, Hon. 
Frank Carlson, active the 
Concordia club. The 
activities took place at 
Topeka. About 60 
Kiwanians and wives 


member of 


from Concordia were 
guests of honor at the 
official state inaugura 


tion ceremony, after 





which they joined 
the 
Topeka clubs and Kansas City club for 


and wives of two 


members 


with 


a rousing inter-club luncheon, 
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“Gripe Week” 

The January issue of The Kiwants Maga- 
sine contained an article entitled “Gripe 
Week” written by Ruel McDaniel. I think 
this article would be of great interest and 
help to the municipal officials of Iowa and 
I should like your permission to print ‘it 
in the February issue of our League 
magazine. 

MAX A. CONRAD, Executive Secretary, League 
»f Iowa Mun icipalities, Past President, Kiwanis 
Club of Burlington, Iowa 


“Power to Paralyze” 

Recently I obtained a copy of your Decem- 
ber issue of The Kiwanis Magazine and 
read an article, “Power to Paralyze” by 
Sarah Corry, R.N.; an article so meaty 
that although I closed the magazine and 
returned it to its owner, I am still chewing 
on its substance—and sharing my “vittles” 
with other interested citizens in this “de- 
hospitalized” city. 

Although the article was projected into 
the male rcalm, I feel that its essence, 
so ably handled by the author, is of para- 
mount importance to women, also, and this 
enlightening commentary is worthwhile 
material for Church Circle discussions and 
other women’s clubs. 

(MRS.) ADEAN McDONALD 
lington, Wisconsin 


SMITH, Dar- 


“Too Many Annie Oakleys” 


I wish to be one of those members of 
Kiwanis who fully agrees with the type 
of articles you are publishing in our month- 
ly magazine. It seems to me that the last 
two issues of January and February have 
been even more outstanding than previous 
issues, 

At one 
local club, 


of the recent meetings of our 
I led the attention of our mem- 
bers to the article in the January issue, 
“Too Many Annie Oakleys.” While I do 
not think the rapid expansion of co-ops 
will have any bearing upon the several 
industries in which I am interested at least 
for a number of years, fundamentally the 
principle of co-ops is wrong when their 
activities extend beyond the original pur- 
pose for which they were intended, that 
is, to help our farmers market their prod- 
ucts. I believe all of us will agree that our 
farmers need some medium through which 
to market their products and all of us 
should support that, but when it comes to 
going into general business to compete with 
private business, and from the standpoint 
of taxation, the responsibility should be 
identical. 

It is my sincere hope that you will con- 
tinue to publish articles that will arouse 
a certain amount of interest, even though 
a small segment of our membership may 
consider them as controversial. 


J. E. BAKER, PRESIDENT, Baker-Cammack 
Hosiery Mills, Burlington, N. C. 


We have no quarrel with your article 
except to say that it does not explain that 
all cooperatives are not tax free and it ap- 
parently intends to convey the impression 
that no cooperative pays income taxes, and 
while your article is confined apparently 
to income taxes, it may give the i impression 
that coope ratives pay no taxes whatever. 


WADE STEVENS, President, Kiwanis Club of 
McCook, Nebraska 


Congratulations to you and to J. E. Stout. 
Right now, here in Maryland, a bill is 


being prepared to at least impose some 
state tax on the cooperatives. 


CHARLES L. GERWIG, 
Maryland 


Elliott City, 


Kiwanian, 


We who represent stock company insurers 
have been vitally interested in this problem 
for a long time, particularly as it applied 
to mutual and reciprocal insurance car- 
riers. 

RAY LAUGHREY, 
land Kiwanis Club 


Past President, North Oak- 


The article in the January issue is straight- 
forward to the point and should be read 
by every member. You are exactly right 
and I hope you will keep the good work up. 


J. M. THOMAS, JR., Kiwanian, Tupelo, Miss. 


It is the best presentation I have seen of 
the cooperative tax exemption situation. 
L. E. MARSHALL, Lansing Grain Lan- 
sing Mich. 


Co., 


I believe everything possible should be 
done at our next Congress to bring about 
legislation that would tax co-ops on the 
same basis as private industry. 

M. J. ROBERSON, Birmingham, Alabama 


I wish to commend you on this splendid 
article, as I agree with every point that 
you brought out. 

PAUL V. BROWNE, 
dent Oil Company, St. 


President, The Indepen- 
Louis, Mo. 


I wish to compliment Kiwanis Magazine 
on a‘factual, unbiased treatment of a sub- 
ject of vital concern to all business men— 
especially the smaller operators such as 
those who make up the membership rolls 


of most Kiwanis clubs. 

PAUL H. MARTIN, Vice-Chairman, Iowa 
Small Business Men's Committee, Des Moines, 
Iowa 


This article should be brought to the at- 
tention of every legislator in all states. 
M. B. CRAMER, Kiwanian, Wyoming, Ohio 


My business is being manager of the Ram- 





apo Valley Cooperative, Inc., of Ridge- 
wood, N. J. Ours is a supermarket food | 
store, and we pay federal income taxes 


and all other taxes annually as would any 
other corporation. Of course, we give re- 
funds on purchases to members who 
declare their purchase amounts, on which 
we do not pay an income tax. 

ARTHUR SASAKI, 
N. J. 


Kiwanian, Ridgewood, 


Many cooperative leaders would agree that 
some abuses have occurred but on the 
other hand, the development of coopera- 
tives has been a life-saver for farmers and 
they are likely to resent anything that 
could be construed as an attack on them. 
H. L. COSLINE, Kiwanis Club of 
Ithaca, N. Y. 


Secretary, 


If you will be honest you will admit that 
it is not taxes that is the issue but that 
somebody does not like the cooperative 
method of competition on the basis of 
patron ownership. 

J. R. HENNING, Kiwanian, Mitchell, S. D. 


I happen to belong to that cooperative 
that bought Westwood Village. Only for 
that deal was I able to get box materials 
to ship my orange crop to you and to 
others. 

MILO HUNT, Kiwanian, Whittier, California 
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36 EAST 22nd ST 


NEW YORK 10, 


TTT 


INC. a 


BRONZE TABLET CO., 











MINSTREL-MUSICAL 
SHOWS 


MORE POPULAR THAN EVER 
MAKE MONEY — HAVE FUN 
Nation-wide Service Again Available 


Own Talent Professionally Directed. 
We Supply Everything. 
Terms Most Reasonable. 


WRITE 


John B. Rogers Producing Company 


FOSTORIA, OHIO 
the Oldest, Largest and Best 


Your 


Still 


























Postpaid 
Gold $ 50 Enameled in 
Plated Colors 
Includes Fed. Tax 

@ Now available—just what you’ve been waiting 
for! Handsome gold-plated tie chain—featuring 
Kiwanis emblem enameled in colors. Also avail- 
able for Masons, K of C, Odd Fellows, Lions, 
Rotary, Elks, and most others. Prompt delivery. 


Send check or money order. 


Pal Craft Company 
44 Washington St., Dept. K, Providence, R. 














Advertising 
Machine 





Ic Post », 


F R E E ! Learn how thousands of merchants 
and business men are boosting sales in spite of 
product shortages with Ic messages— printed 


in a few minutes on gov't stcards — with 
amazing new, patented CARDMASTER. Your 
‘‘todays’’ ideas for specials, read by prospects 
next morning. Not a toy, but a sturdy, adver- 
tising machine, built to last many years. Low 
price, sold direct. Guaranteed, five years. 
SEN D NAM We'll send free illustrated 
book of money - making 
ideas for your business and complete, unique 
advertising plans. Rush your name today. 
CARDMASTER COMPANY 
4546 Ravenswood Dept. 53, Chicago 40, lil. 
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KIWANIS HOTELS 





THE aN OF KIWANIS: 


Dist 7" CliOK 








A cordial welcome awaits you at 


MAYFLOWER HOTEL 
Akron, Ohio 


Where Kiwanis Meets for Luncheon 
Every Thursday 
GEORGE THOMAS CULLEN, Manager 


HOTEL Kiwanis Headquarters 


SHERMAN 


1450 Rooms from $2.50 CHICAGO 











— 
HOTEL 


VANCOUVER 
KIWANIS MEETS THURSDAYS 


Operated under the joint management of 
the Canadian National and Canadian 
Pacific Railway Companies. 


VANCOUVER, BRITISH COLUMBIA 











EDGEWATER BEACH nore: 





1000 Outside Rooms Each with > Block vr" 
Bath—EUROPEAN PLAN Sheridan Roac 
A 200-Car GARAGE inthe CHICAGO 


: on 
building Lake Michigan 


Home of Kiwanis Club of the North Shore 








NICOLLET 


NEIL @. MESSICK: GENL. MOR. 











When in St. Louis visit 


FOREST PARK HOTEL 


Home of the Famous 
CIRCUS SNACK BAR 
KIWANIS HEADQUARTERS 

4910 West Pine ROsedale 3500 











a IWANIS “2"7. 
py ee to Every hi ae 


1 De enver 





RIGHT AT 





Kiwanis Meets at the 


ANTLERS 


COLORADO SPRINGS 


Largest and Finest Hotel 
Facing Pikes Peak 



















* 
KIWANIS HEADQUARTERS 


Meetings - Tuesday Noon 







@600 Modern Rooms ¢ Ideally Located 
e Three Smart Restaurants 


KIWANIAN JIM GILDAY, MGR. 





uy UIDYELOW GR 


4 Yashine gions f linest 
| CLLMACK, Geweear manager 








Hotell OKLAHOMA 


BILTMORE 


OKLAHOMA CITY 
W. E. EK, Manager 










In Albuquerque, N.M. 


Kiwanis Meets at 


EL FIDEL HOTEL 


Wednesday Noon 


aN “CENTER OF EVERYTHING” 
Has 
(aa 


in SAN ANTONIO, 
» 
Teg pare 
~~ = 

















S 300 OF ITS $50 ROOMS 
AIR -CONDITIONED 











For Men of Affairs 
In MONTREAL, CANADA 
$ ino 
{Bindsor 


Headquarters Kiwanis Club of Montreal 











—THE DANIEL BOONE— 


Charleston, Each room contains bath, circu- 

, lating ice water. radio loud speak- 

West Virginia's er. 89 bedrooms and all public 
newest and most space completely air conditioned, 


modern hotel Rates $2.50 and up 
ROGER S. CREEL, Managing Director 








iss * HOTEL 
PEABODY 


"*South’s Finest—One of America’s Best’’ 


F. R. Schutt 
Pres. & Gen. Mar. 











THE KIWANIS MAGAZINE 


MEET WITH KIWANIS AT 


Camadion Pacific 


Notes 


Spend more hospitable days... among 
friends at these Canadian Pacific Hotels— 
meeting places of Kiwanis in Canada. 


CHATEAU FRONTENAC, QUEBEC—Built in 
the style of a sixteenth century French Chateau— 
modern equipment and service. Kiwanis meets 
Thursday. 

ROYAL YORK HOTEL, TORONTO, ONT.— 
1200 outside rooms. Largest hotel in the British 
Empire. Kiwanis luncheons every Wednesday. 
ROYAL ALEXANDRA HOTEL, WINNIPEG, 
MAN.—Modern fireproof, 445 rooms. Kiwanis 
meets here Tuesdays. 

HOTEL SASKATCHEWAN, REGINA, SASK.— 
A 268-room modern hotel in a setting of trees and 
handsome boulevards. Meet here with Kiwanis any 
Monday. 

HOTEL PALLISTER, CALGARY, ALTA.— 
Headquarters for Kiwanis Monday luncheons, 490 
spacious modern rooms. 

EMPRESS HOTEL, VICTORIA, B. C.—Ivy-clad 
beauty spot in the capital of British Columbia with 
year ‘round sports. Kiwanis meets here Tuesdays. 
















Rooms from $1.75 day 
Kiwanis Meets Wednesday 
in BANGOR, MAINE at 


ANGOR Howe | 4 


Ld BEEBRBBESEEBESBEEHE EE 
Where Kiwanians Meet in the 

® Berkshires 

* 

= 

# 

& 


THE INCOMPARABLE 


Wendell Sheraton 


Pittsfield, Massachusetts 
John E. Donegan, General Manager 





Where KIWANIS Meets 








IN BOSTON 
THE HOTEL TOURAINE 


Clarence E. Hyde, Treas 











In NEW YORK 
KI WANHS 
headquarters are at 













yottt 


F. Burton Fisher, 
General Manager 





Under Knott Management 





DINKLER HOTELS 
Where Kiwanis Meets 
ANSLEY HOTEL, Atlanta, Ga. 
TUTWILER HOTEL, Birmingham, Ala 
THE JEFFERSON DAVIS, Montgomery, Ala. 
THE ST. CHARLES, New Orleans, La. 
THE KENTUCKY, Louisville, Ky. 
THE O. HENRY, Greensboro, N. C. 











New Hotel Mapflower 
JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 
Wednesday at 1:00 


Hotel George Washington 


WEST PALM BEACH 
Wednesday at 12:15 


Bob Kloeppel, Kiwanian, President Director 
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The writer is a member of Fargo Ki- 
wanis and for the time being is helping to 
organize this state to”correct our state in- 
come tax law. A large number of the 
members of Fargo Kiwanis are supporting 
our program... We are introducing a bill 
in our state legislature amending the cur- 
rent law and providing that all net earn- 
ings, profits or savings or whatever they 
call them and not paid to patrons in 
cash is subject to tax. 

B. E. GROOM, Fargo, N. D. 


If Mr. Stout wants to write an article on 
ways and means of raising revenues from 
taxes he should give some study to the tax 
exempt bonds and securities, some of the 
immense surpluses in some of the corpora- 
tion coffers, etc. Your article in its 
present form is useless unless it’s written 
for a purpose. 

A. V. BODEEN, Mgr., Farmers Union Coop. 
Services, Member, Kiwanis Club of Barron, 
Wisconsin 


You are to be congratulated in helping to 
bring this matter out into the open... 
More and more business people and the 
public are becoming aware of this situation, 
and that unfair advantage does accrue un- 
der our present Internal Revenue law. 
W. J. HOWELL, Missoula, Montana 


It would seem that Kiwanis International 
is an affiliate of the National Tax Equality 
Association. I would like to know who 
Mr. Stout is—whom you employed to write 
this article. 

LOWELL G. TAYLOR, Past. Governor, In- 
diana District, Owensville, Indiana 


3elieve me, as I am thoroughly familiar 
with this field, that story is the rankest 
piece of propaganda I have ever seen in 


The Kiwanis Magazine, and I have been 





wet 


D-9 Audi + 


The AA + 








reading it for approximately 15 years. 
After all the years that honest, sincere 
city and small town businessmen and farm- 
ers have worked to bring about good 
rural-urban relations—and then we sce 
this piece of propaganda to blast apart the 
constructive program that has been de- 
veloped. 


GLENN W. SAMPLE, Director of Information, 
Indiana Farm Bureau, Inc., Indianapolis, Ind. 


I don’t believe the article will do a lot of 
damage to the cooperatives. It gives them 
a lot of free publicity and when people in- 
vestigate they find that the article is very 
one-sided. When they get the other side 
of the story many become boosters for the 
co-ops. 

JOE SCHENK, Kiwanian, Dale, Indiana 


I belong to the Kiwanis Club of Fort 
Worth, Texas. I have a number of clients 
who have been hurt materially by the en- 
croachment of tax free cooperatives. It is 
absolutely impossible for free enterprise to 
compete with cooperatives due to the dis- 
criminatory tax regulations. To me a new 
and bigger day in Kiwanis dawned when 
Kiwanians took up the cudgel for fair and 
impartial legislation without feeling obli- 
gated to any class or sect regardless of the 
controversial nature thereof. 

B. E. GODFREY, Attorney at Law, Fort 
Worth, Texas 


Farm cooperatives exist because in the old 
days the buyers of farm products and the 
men who sold farmers their feed and fer- 
tilizer victimized the farmers. They made 
huge profits off the farmer and the farmer 
did all the work and took all the grief. 
That’s why farm cooperatives, both buying 
and selling, have sprung up and have be- 
come so efficient . Putting an income 
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tax on the cooperatives isn’t going to do 
any good because the cooperatives will see 
to it that they do not make any money at 
all . . . There are some consumer co- 
operatives that are definitely Left Wing. 
The farmer cooperatives are just exactly 
the opposite from a political philosophy, 
MONROE C. BABCOCK, Kiwanian, Ithaca, 
New York 


Our own experience is that cooperatives 
are gobbling up independent grain, coal and 
supply companies throughout the Middle 
West, no doubt with money saved through 
exempt taxation. Under the Bituminous 
Coal Act of 1937 which placed minimum 
prices on coal, the Cooperatives were per- 
mitted to buy at a discount under the floor 
prices. As a result they could buy for 
less than the independent and at the same 
time were relieved from federal income 
taxes which, of course, the independent 
had to pay on any profits. No right think- 
ing person has any fight with the co-ops so 
long as they pay their way on the same 
basis as other business organizations in 
competition with them. 

W. W. HYRE, Treas. & Sales Manager, Middle 
West Coal Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 


May I congratulate you most heartily for 
your straightforward and courageous ar- 
ticle . . . There is no logical or moral 
reason why a certain class of business 
should be privileged under the law, be- 
cause of its particular type of organization 
setup. All businesses which receive the 
protection of orderly government should 
share proportionately in the cost of that 
protection, 

A. L. BOOTH, Webster Groves, Mo. 


AS A KIWANIAN AND BELIEVER IN AMERI- 
CAN FREE ENTERPRISE I CONGRATULATE YOU 













Yes, 90% of the 
precision hearing test 
instruments used in America 


are MAICO. Their use all over the 


world by schools, ear specialists, hospitals, 
clinics, airlines and the army and navy have made 

them universally accepted as the world standard for the 
accurate detection and measurement of hearing lass. 


Thousands of schools all over the coun- 
try have and use a MAICO Audiometer, 
either the portable D-8 model or the 
Master D-9. Acceptance by the Amer- 
ican Medical Association's Council on 
Physical Therapy has been granted 


MAICO instruments which even surpass these rigid requirements. With MAICO, hun- 
dreds of school children can be screened for hearing loss in a single forenoon. Maico 
Distributors are located in all the principal cities. For information on Hearing 


Tests, call one nearest you, or write... 


<.) THE MAICO CO., INC. 


MAICO BLDG., Dept. K2, Minneapolis, Minn. 


for detecting hard 
of hearing children 


check the MAICO 





Andtometer 


The Portable D-8 Audiometer 
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SPEECHES jad write speeches on a. 


Confidential che» 

9 esllection” r+ 06. Public 5; FX an 

} . 4 Officer's Handbook with Instant Parliamentary 

eure 00 List of £. repared talke mailed free upon request. 

JOKES | New kes and Somme wens alks mailed 
” Je, $1000 a ve 

« Homer Guide, 





. Svory Occasion, 








Speaker's Joke Book, 
$2 00. dtag Night stories ,82. 


frogrem Co hairman s Fun Book, $2.00. 
PROGRAMS | a 
idian orders filled. Write! 
NATIONAL nercaance LIBRARY 
1468 W. Sth St. Cleveland 13, Ohio 
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Take it along! 6-v: J: 
spotlight and flood. 
light. Shoots light 800- 
ft. A genuine Delta. At 


hardware, sport, anc 


electrical stores $325 


Less battery. 
Delta «, Electric Co. 


POWE REE: 


YOU CAN EARN 


QuicK CASH 


AT ONCE—No Experience Noein SS 
DOEHLA CARDS HOW lovely DOEHLA All-Occasion 








2- Live t 


ELECTRIc | 
LANTERN : 








Greeting Card Assortments, Gift 
for Birthdays, Wraps, smart Correspondence Notes 
Anniversaries, and Stationery. Make up to 50¢ on 

Get Well, each big $1 box, EVEN MORE through 


BONUS PLAN! No salestalk is needed 
these assortments are so exquisite, 
they sell on sight te delighted neigh- 


Gifts. Also 
Gift Wraps, 
Cutie Notes, 











Stationery bors, friends, co-workers. You must 
see them to appreciate their appeal. 
FREE TRIAL OFFER! 


SEND NO MONEY. Write today for sample boxes on ap- 


proval. If friends don't want them at once, return at our 
expense. You risk nothing. HARRY DOEHLA CO., Dept. 
F.3, Fitehburg, Mass. 
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“Everything Your Club Needs!” 


Speaker's Stands Cast Bronze Bells 

Luncheon Badges Flags & Banners 

Record Systems Emblem Souvenirs 
Send for Kiwanis Catalog 


RUSSELL-HAMPTON CO. 


325 W. Madison St. Chicago 6, Ill. 


CHANGE IN POLICY! 


Owing to the insistence of our many customers that 
they be allowed to purchase, rather than rent, our recorded 
programs, we have changed our pais y y Our programs t will 
no longer be rented, but will be $ T at 
the same former rental price of $12 7) Thus, after your 
club has had an outstanding program, itself, it can present 
the kit to a local high school as a gift. Leading educators 
have acclaimed our programs as exceptional audio-visual 
teaching aids! Available tor immediate delivery: ‘‘The 
Atomic Bomb’ and ‘‘The Peacetime Uses of Atomic 
Energy,”’ both starring Nell Bomition and Dr. Glenn T. 
Seabore: also, ‘Meet Your Mind.”’ starring General 
William C. Menninger. Everything you need for a com- 
plete program is in your “‘Club-Kit’’; $12.50. 


Lewellen’s PRODUCTIONS 


8 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 3, Illinois 


FREE Why pay fancy prices 


for saddiery? Write for 
TO SADDLE 
























FREE Catalog that has 
saved real money for 
thousands of horsemen. 
Describes over 400 
popular items of English 
and American “tack.” 
I ship saddlery on ap- 
proval. Write today. 
“little joe” WIESENFELD 


HORSE 





OWNERS 





Dept. $2) Baltimore 1, Md. 


ARTICLE ON COOPERATIVES IN 
CURRENT ISSUE. NOTHING IS MORE URGENT- 
LY NEEDED TODAY THAN CURTAILMENT OF 
SOCIALISTIC TENDENCIES AND FEWER TAX 
FREE AGENCIES, 
CHARLES W. 


A goodly portion of the Protesta 
are very sympathetic toward - a coopera- 
tive movement, and as a member of Ki- 
wanis here in Ithaca I was greatly dis- 
turbed by the attack made upon them... 
It seems me that it was not consistent 
with the purpose of Kiwanis to promote 
harmony among its members, because it is 
a decidedly controversial article. 


FOR PRINTING 


WEBB, Kiwanian, Denver, Col. 


to 


FREDERICK H. ALLEN, JR., Kiwanian, 
Minister, First Presbyterian Church Ithaca 
New York 


I think its publication was timely and ap 
propriate The tax burdens of stock 
insurance companies compared to the taxes 
paid by non profit institutions writing in- 
surance is a vital and material factor in 
the cost of insurance. 
HENRY BUSH, Manager, U. 
Guaranty Co., St. Louis, Mo 


S. Fidelity & 


Here is one objective that should challenge 


our attention, now, before it grows beyond 
our reach. All honor to Mr. J. E. Stout 
who brought it to our attention and to our 
Kiwanis magazine for printing it It 


would not be a move against any fair busi- 
ness or effort of the farmer cooperative, or 


against any cooperative business but only 
against their method of legally dodging the 
usual tax on their business ventures, and 


simply to place them on the same tax level 
with us all. 
ROBERT W. 


Conn, 


LOVELL, Kiwanian, Waterbury, 


I don’t know Mr. Stout or whom he rep- 
resents, but the article he has written 
sounds very much like the propaganda of 
the Tax Equality League which has flood- 
ed the country with similar articles. I am 
just afraid either he or you have had one 
put over on you, 

H,. A. LYNN, 
Growers Supply 


President, Fruit 


California 


Kiwanian, Vice 
Co., Riverside, 
that I admire 


I do want to let you know 


your stand, 
L. G. KEPPLE, Kiwanian, Albert Lea, Minn. 
I want to congratulate you on the fine ar- 


ticle. Then, too, I think your explanation 
was very sane You have really done 
everyone a service. 

GARNER M. LESTER, Jackson, Miss 


This is a very timely and constructive ar- 


ticle. The cooperatives are now big bust- 
ness and under their tax-exempt set-up 
they are a serious and unfair threat to 


private enterprise. 
DUDLEY, Past 
Georgia 


legitimate 
CHARLES S&S. 
Trustee, Atlanta, 


International 


As a member of the Sunkist Cooperative 


which owns the Fruit Growers Supply 
Company I want to say a word in our 
defense If men like Mr. Stout wouid 


take the same interest in the consumer and 


find out why he is paying 13¢ per lb. for 
something the grower gets 4 tenths cent 
per pound as he has in studying the co- 
operatives maybe the consumer and the 
grower both would get a break. 

HARRY E. BRUCE, Kiwanian, Fontana, Calif. 


new policy of Kiwanis to 
print articles on matters of public debate 
and controversy . The primary point 
which is repeated in the article is that co- 
operatives are tax free which has been 
proven false time and time again. 

BEN A. GALER, Kiwanian, Mt. Pleasant, Iowa 


It must be a 





THE KIWANIS MAGAZINE 


The New Baby 
e Tuk-away Butcher Block 


(Reg U.S. Pat, Off.) 
Excellent for slicing lemons, 
limes, sausages, cheeses, 
pickles, ete. When the bat 
snack. A ‘‘must’’ for the r 
or drink mixing set 
postpaid. Five other oe 
sizes for the kitchen; barbecue 
hunter, fisherman, an 
idea! rite. If ‘unable 
to obtain locally, write us. 
TEXAS MANUFACTURING CO 

BRENHAM, TEXAS 











Club Gongs Are Back Again 


Regular Gongs 10"'x 6"' with Club Emblem, 
Gave! and Cover, complete $15.00 
Junior Gongs 7''x5"', with club emblem, gavel 
and cover complete. NOW 


Engraving extra. Secy’s catalog now 


**Old Glory’’ Manufacturing Co. 
165 W. Harrison St. Chicago 5, Ill. Wabash 2070 


in preparation 

















ARE YOU PLANNING 


1. A New or Expanded Hospital! ? 

2. A Larger Y.M.C.A 

3. A Community War Memorial? 
IF YOU ARE—You will want Experienced 


Counsel. We Specialize in Big Cam- 
paigns for small Communities. — 
RITE:—Kiwanian ‘'Bill'' Nixon 


P. O. Box No. 465, Stroudsburg, Penna, 

















it’s SO EASY ro maxe 
‘te MONEY tnis way: 


“8 NO EXPERIENCE NEEDED—Earm big, 
: 2 steady income showing lovely Bluebird All- 
“J Oecasion Greeting Cards, Gift Wrappings, 
Stationery—to friends, neighbors, co-workers. 17 different as- 
sortments. Make un to 50¢ on ea. $1 box. Samples on approval. 


BLUEBIRD STUDIOS, Dept. F-23, Fitehburg, Mass. 


SIX HIT PROGRAMS 
FOR ALL OCCASIONS 


Ladies’ Nights, Conventions, Holidays, 
Picnics, etc. Full evenings of sparkling 
laughter-packed originality. Everything 
furnished. uccess absolu ay, ores” 
teed. Shipped es very low cos 
Thougands, of Club a **Smash hit~best 
ever.’ Write for Kk of Programs, 
references and eendsiieh, 

Bryn Mawr, Chicago 26, III. 


The Party Guild, {411 
KEMPER “.° 
SCHOOL 


HIGH SCHOOL and JUNIOR COLLEGE 


® 103rd year. Accredited education 
with military training to help de- 
velop courtesy, self-reliance, leader- 
ship. ROTC. Small classes. Varied 
social, cultural, recreational program, 
Sports for all— extensive schedule, 
5 gridirons, 5 diamonds, tennis, golf, 
flying. Pool. Now stadium, ide Catalog. 
Colonel A, M. 
4637 Third St., 


PATENTS 


Kiwanian Wm. H. Pattison, 7240 
Wisconsin Ave., Washington, 14, 
D. C. Many years’ practice U.S 
Courts and Patent Office. 





















Boonville, Missouri. 

















The Brunswick Kiwanis Club, Bruns- 
wick, Georgia, has fifty new double- 
deck beds with mattresses for sale to 
some club planning camp for under- 
privileged children. 











PATENTS TRADE-MARKS 


HAROLD K. MARTIN 
Patent and Trade-Mark Attorney 
891 National Press Bidg., Washington, D. C. 
Patent, Design and Engineering Service 

















=] s ” “ J 
SPEECH DEFECTS §2" 2. 
Acute stuttering or loss of voice corrected. Normal speech 
restored. Speech developed in backward children, Resi- 
dential institute. 10 weeks’ correction course for veterans 
needing help or 40 weeks’ training as specialists. Ap- 
proved under G.I. Bill and American Medical Association. 
Dr. Frederick Martin, Martin Hall. Box K. 
Bristol, Rhode Island 
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Another Fordway* Triumph 
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Above is the newly completed Commercial National Bank Build- 
ing, newest and most modern in Shreveport, La., and reputed 
to be the most up-to-date bank building in the United States. 
Ford gum ball machines are being installed on every floor. We 
invite you to investigate The Fordway for raising activities funds. 





*THE FORDWAY IS THE 
ORIGINAL LARGE-SCALE, SHARE-THE-PROFITS SYSTEM 
OF GUM MACHINE SPONSORSHIP 


GUM and MACHINE CO. 


LOCKPORT, NEW YORK 
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—and ONLY Ford gives you 
ALL these long-life features! 


—J Your choice of two great 
i engines—the 100-H.P. V-8 
12) or the 90-H.P. Six e Extra- 

™ capacity oil pump, with full 
pressure oiling « Ignition system 
weather-proofed ¢ Easy, rolling- 
contact steering gear ° Directed- 
flow crankcase ventilation ¢ Flight- 
light 4-ring oil-saving pistons 
Full-floating or 34-floating axles, 
with shafts bearing no weight- 
load. More than fifty such vital 
endurance features add extra value 
to the mew Ford Trucks. More 
than 100 body-chassis combina- 
tions to choose from. Let your 
Ford Dealer show you. 

















MORE FORD TRUCKS IN USE TODAY THAN ANY OTHER MAKE 





